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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Suspended 

Regular readers are probably tired of 
hearing about my suspension from the 
Manchester branch of Left Unity, which 
began on June 112014. Well, hold on for 
the good news. 

Just to remind you, I was suspended 
by the branch because I wrote a critical 
report which covered the attempted 
censure of one comrade for comments 
on the internal email list, and the 
general hostility to minority views 
being expressed in the branch (‘What 
“safe spaces” lead to’ Weekly Worker 
May 15 2014). Fortunately Left Unity’s 
new disputes committee, fonned after 
the last internal elections, has in a few 
weeks shown more political neutrality, 
initiative and plain old common sense 
than the previous DC could muster in over 
a year. It has thrown out my suspension 
as totally unconstitutional and apologised 
for the scandalous delay in dealing with 
the case (caused by the incompetence 
of the previous DC). The comrades 
also asked if I would attend a meeting 
with their representatives, together with 
the Manchester branch chair, who had 
proposed the motion calling for my 
suspension, to discuss issues around my 
reporting of the branch. 

Fair enough, I thought. However, on 
arrival at the agreed venue on Saturday 
August 30, I and another Communist 
Platfonn comrade I had asked to attend 
were told that it had been impossible to 
pin down the branch chair on a date, so 
they decided to just go ahead and fix the 
meeting, to which the chair was invited. 
Unfortunately, the comrade did not show - 
and has also given pre-emptive apologies 
for the next branch meeting (the annual 
general meeting), by the way. Interesting. 

So the meeting was less mediation 
and more the two DC members agreeing 
with us on how terribly this dispute has 
been handled - they also mentioned their 
attempts to stem the flood of complaints 
from comrades trying to use the DC to 
fight political battles or even conduct petty 
personal vendettas. And the comrades 
pointed out something that we in the CP 
had not clocked on to: according to the 
DC’s own standing orders, confidentiality 
is binding only on members of the disputes 
committee, not on the disputants. It was 
the demand on myself for confidentiality 
by the previous DC, and my initial refusal 
to agree to what might amount to a secret 
trial behind closed doors, which partly 
caused the dispute to be so long delayed. 

The fact that the previous incumbents 
made this demand illegitimately is 
worrying in itself. Apart from rare cases, 
we are for transparency in these matters 
as a principle, as the only way of ensuring 
justice really is done, and that people 
elected to positions are competent to 
remain in them. 

When I did finally and reluctantly 
agree to abide by confidentiality with the 
prior DC, they immediately proposed a 
meeting on an utterly partisan basis. The 
insinuations about my alleged ‘bullying’ 
and ‘disruptive’ behaviour (which were 
never specified and not part of the reasons 
given for my suspension at the time) were 
to be taken at face value and my own 
testimony ignored, with no attempt to talk 
to third parties and establish something 
close to reality. At the least I would be 
expected to apologise for whistleblowing! 

The comrades from the new DC also 
agreed with us that (1) the suspension itself 
was a flat-out breach of the constitution; 
(2) not only is there nothing in the LU 
constitution preventing the reporting of 
meetings, but it actually enshrines the 
right to do so, so the basis of the complaint 
was illegitimate; and (3) no specifics or 
evidence of‘bullying behaviour’ had been 
provided, so it was impossible to verily 
them. These claims were dropped from the 
motion to suspend me, so it talked merely 
about an article comrades claimed to be 


offended by. Allegations of ‘bullying’ were 
only dredged up again when the comrade 
was challenged on the right to report on 
LU events; once more no specifics or 
evidence was provided. Indeed one of the 
DC members present described the ease 
of dealing with the comrade’s various and 
shifting complaints as “like pushing over 
blocks”. 

Nonetheless, as a sign of good faith 
I have agreed that any future reports of 
LU activity in the city will avoid the 
use of names wherever possible - with 
the proviso that this will not apply to 
any wannabe witch-hunters. Hopefully 
Manchester LU comrades can build a 
branch which is a ‘safe space’ for ideas 
and debate. 

Thanks to the new disputes committee 
for taking on a role the weaker-hearted 
might avoid, for dealing with this dispute 
so quickly, intelligently and fairly ... and 
for not being afraid to tread on a few toes 
now and then. 

Laurie McCauley 
Manchester 

Significant part 

Personally, I welcome Jeremy Corbyn’s 
decision to stand, and I am delighted he 
is expected to win. We will be discussing 
how we relate to this at our next meeting 
of Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition. 

Jeremy has been an ardent socialist 
all his political life, always fighting on 
principle. This has meant opposing the 
Labour whip in parliament, and voting 
against Labour’s Blair-led decline 
into Toryism, on over 500 occasions. 
Jeremy Corbyn opposes austerity, 
campaigned against the war in Iraq, 
opposes the renewal of Trident and 
supports renationalisation of the railways, 
banks, public utilities and other leading 
institutions. To a certain extent, these are 
the policies of old Labour, and they are 
policies fully supported by Tusc. 

If Jeremy wins, it will indicate growing 
opposition in the Labour Party, and in the 
country as a whole, to austerity, cuts and 
privatisation - the very issues that Tusc 
has been campaigning about. We need to 
draw all this together into one party of the 
left. In my view, the Labour Party could 
be a significant part of that under Jeremy 
Corbyn’s leadership, but only if: 

• The Labour party re-introduces clause 
four: its commitment to the common 
ownership of the means of production, 
and nationalisation of major utilities and 
industries, including the railways 

• Labour adopts an anti-austerity 
programme and ensures all Labour 
councillors oppose all cuts. 

• The party fully democratises its 
structures, so that its members decide 
policy and elect leaders. 

• Those expelled from Labour for being 
socialists are immediately allowed to 
rejoin. 

These are key issues. I speak as 
someone who was expelled from the 
Labour Party in 1992 for being a socialist 
- and supporting ‘rebel’ MPs Dave Nellist 
and John Hughes in Coventry. Would I be 
allowed to rejoin? Would Dave? ALabour 
Party that had agreed the policies I have 
outlined should want all socialists to (re) 
join. 

However, I don’t think there is much 
chance Labour will democratise itself or 
rediscover its socialist roots, whether or 
not Jeremy wins. The leaders of those 
trade unions still embedded within 
Labour, together with sections of the 
national media, will not let it happen and 
indeed the Labour leadership is already 
working hard to put the result of the 
election in doubt. If Jeremy is successful, 
he is likely to be a short-term prisoner 
inside a rightwing Labour Party until the 
party leaders find a way to get rid of him. 

I really hope that doesn’t happen. 
Jeremy Corbyn’s campaign has shown 
that significant numbers of people want a 
socialist society, where everyone is treated 
equally. Whether the Labour Party acts 
on the enthusiasm to (rejjoin is highly 
debatable, so Tusc will continue to offer 


an alternative socialist programme with 
campaigning activity, at least until Labour 
is confirmed as a truly socialist party. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Tusc 

Big step 

As a member of the precariat and 
registered Labour supporter, I cannot 
understand why there are still people on 
the left who are against voting for Jeremy 
Corbyn. 

So he says he doesn’t want to scrap 
the monarchy straightaway, which in 
many a socialist’s eye means he is not a 
republican, but have they not considered 
the possibility that as there are thousands 
of new recruits to the party that have joined 
because they have a social conscience, not 
because they are socialists, Corbyn as a 
seasoned campaigner might not want to 
startle the horses with such revolutionary 
talk. He is having a tough time from the 
mainstream media and the right, as it is. 

The precariat is the group most 
affected by austerity and has already 
been hit hard with benefit cuts and their 
effect on families’ living standards. We 
are the ones suffering from poor housing 
conditions and high rents, etc. OK a 
Labour Party led by comrade Corbyn 
may not be communism, but it would 
put leftwing politics back on the map 
and into the people’s conscience. And if 
Labour won the next election it would 
alleviate the suffering of some of the most 
vulnerable in society - no bad thing and a 
big step in the right direction. 

Tony Roberts 
email 

Housing crisis 

The average age of a first-time buyer 
in London is 52. Outside London it is 
37. In London only one in three people 
now own their own home. It will soon 
be like 100 years ago, when only one in 
10 people did so. The rest rented. The 
decline in home ownership is a fitting end 
to Mrs Thatcher’s so-called ‘property- 
owning democracy’. 

A survey by Inside Housing of 81 
English councils shows that 40% of the 
houses bought under the right-to-buy 
scheme are now rented out by private 
landlords - at seven times the level of 
social rents. At the same time, the buy-to- 
let market, which is based on a mountain 
of private debt, is a bubble that is set to 
burst, once the Bank of England raises its 
base rate. Meanwhile, private landlords 
are being subsidised by the taxpayer: 
£8 billion a year is claimed in mortgage 
interest tax relief; £32 billion a year is paid 
in housing benefit to private landlords. 

In the 1950s, Labour and Tories 
competed with each other to see who 
would build the most council houses, with 
400,000 being built each year. 

The growth in private landlords must 
be reversed. It is time to re-introduce rent 
controls, and time to build council houses 
again. 

John Smithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Undefined 

Can I thank Stephen Diamond (Letters, 
August 13) for his response to my 
criticism of Engels’s theory (July 30). I 
did, however, point out that Engels didn’t 
tell us what he meant by ‘quality’ and 
that subsequent dialecticians regularly 
apply this law subjectively, appealing to 
it when and where it suits them, ignoring 
the many instances where it just does 
not work. It seems comrade Diamond is 
happy to emulate them, failing to tell us 
what he understands by ‘quality’, which 
means he, too, applies this ‘objective’ 
law subjectively - for example, in his 
brief discussion of the (possible) election 
victory of Jeremy Corbyn. 

Stephen also ignores the many 
instances where this law fails to work, 
merely brushing them aside perhaps as a 
superficial view of the phenomenon, but 
he, too, failed to notice that these aren’t 
minor exceptions, nor are they all that 
rare. Every amorphous solid (and not just 


amorphous ice, which Stephen mentions) 
and every metal disobeys the nodal 
requirement of this ‘law’. Furthermore, 
as I pointed out, most substances can be 
turned into an amorphous form if they are 
cooled rapidly. This means that almost 
every solid in the universe will disobey 
this aspect of Engels’ law. Moreover, 
every element in the periodic table 
remains the same element despite changes 
to its state of matter - so, for example, 
nitrogen is still nitrogen as a gas or as 
a liquid. These aren’t minor, irrelevant 
exceptions. 

I also pointed out that phase changes 
can’t represent ‘dialectical’ change 
of ‘quality’ (even if we knew what 
comrade Diamond meant by ‘quality’). 
Stephen ignores this salient fact, merely 
saying: “To the impressionist (that 
is, anti-philosophical empiricist), the 
quantitative/qualitative distinction can be 
read of the surface of phenomena. Molten 
irons superficially appears analogous to 
melting ice, so their essential similarity 
becomes for the impressionist a ‘fact’. 
The atheoretical empiricist mindset over¬ 
prioritises preserving the deliverances of 
perception.” 

Once again, it is quite clear that 
comrade Diamond can only argue this 
way since he has left ‘quality’ undefined. 
And, of course, this has nothing to do 
with empiricism, since it is a fact that 
liquid iron has the same atomic structure 
as solid iron. Does comrade Diamond 
want to deny this? Or claim it is only a 
“perception”? 

Stephen also had this to say: “I’ll leave 
Marx out of it, although I don’t see how 
Rosa can dismiss the endorsement of the 
dialectic at p423 of Capital.” I presume 
he meant this passage: 

“The possessor of money or 
commodities actually turns into a 
capitalist in such cases only where the 
minimum sum advanced for production 
greatly exceeds the maximum of the 
middle ages. Here, as in natural science, 
is shown the correctness of the law 
discovered by Hegel ..., that merely 
quantitative differences beyond a certain 
point pass into qualitative changes” (CW 
Vol 35,p313). 

Now, Marx had already told us what 
he meant by “the dialectic method” in the 
afterword to the second German edition of 
Capital. There, he quoted a long review 
of his work, which, oddly enough, 
is the only summary of ‘the dialectic 
method’ he published and endorsed in 
his entire life. In that summary, not one 
single Hegelian concept is to be found 
- no ‘contradictions’, no change of 
‘quantity into quality’, no ‘negation of 
the negation’, no ‘unity and identity of 
opposites’ - and yet Marx still calls this 
“the dialectic method”, which he says is 
“my method”. Of the few occurrences of 
Hegelisms in that book, he says he was 
merely ‘coquetting’ with them; hardly a 
ringing endorsement. 

But, what of the passage to which 
Stephen referred? The simple fact is 
that money does not become capital by 
mere quantitative increment; it requires 
the presence of a capitalist mode of 
production (and thus a change in the 
relations of production) - or, indeed, a 
different use of that money. The capitalists 
concerned have to do something with their 
money. So, the mere increase in money 
doesn’t automatically “pass over” into a 
qualitative change and become capital. 
Quantity has nothing to do with it - 
the same quantity of money could be 
employed as capital or fail to be so used. It 
requires a change in its social setting and/ 
or use to effect such a development. This 
is a basic tenet of historical materialism. 

Now, we either argue that Marx didn’t 
understand his own theory or we conclude 
he was merely ‘coquetting’. 

Stephen then argues as follows: “In 
a universe composed of quantities of 
matter and energy, where is qualitative 
change to come from, if not from an 
accumulation of quantitative change? ... 
But a crystalline ice molecule is one thing; 
a liquid ice molecule another.” 


If we use Hegel’s definition, countless 
‘qualitative’ changes can and do occur 
with no addition of matter or energy - I 
have listed dozens of examples at my site 
(anti-dialectics.co.uk - essay 7, part 1). 
And, of course, “a crystalline ice molecule 
is one thing; a liquid ice molecule 
another”, but is Stephen going to deny 
they are both still essentially the same: 
they are both H20? This means that no 
‘qualitative’ change (of the required sort) 
has taken place. 

Rosa Lichtenstein 
email 

Just asking 

In your comprehensive document 
proposing a revised constitution for Left 
Unity, apart from a hint - “a society based 
on the principle of ‘From each according 
to their abilities; to each according to their 
needs’” - you fail to explicitly explain 
what ideology the organisation should be 
based on (‘Aconstitution fit for purpose’, 
August 13). 

The CPGB frequently criticises other 
left groups for their lack of a programme, 
so this is a significant omission. And if it is 
correct that those organisations not based 
upon Marxist-Leninism are therefore 
based upon some kind of bourgeois 
ideology, social democracy, etc, it is a bit 
puzzling why you do not call for LU to 
be based on a proper Marxist programme. 

Surely it cannot be for the reason that a 
Marxist-Leninist programme would ‘put 
people off’ - a defeatist concept that the 
CPGB, quite rightly, criticises. Or is it a 
recognition that LU is not and never will 
be a principled Marxist organisation? Just 
asking, comrades! 

Ted Hankin 
email 

One or the other 

Sometimes it is easy to lose sight 
of the simplest and, indeed, the most 
glaringly obvious laws of science and 
nature. One such law springs out of the 
intellectual discipline of logic, wherein 
the difference between ‘sufficient’ and 
‘necessary’ is clearly and immutably 
defined: it is sufficient for an animal to 
be a cat. It is necessary that a cat is an 
animal. 

So it is with being Jewish. Self- 
evidently, some Jews are middle class 
or bourgeois; and, in turn, some of those 
will be enthusiastic supporters of the 
global system of capitalism or even a 
central element of its various elites. Those 
particular Jewish individuals may decide 
to cooperate closely with each other in 
pursuit of their personal interests or, more 
generally, for the achievement of socio¬ 
economic/political ends. 

But clearly it doesn’t follow that 
all avidly capitalist and/or rampantly 
imperialistic people are Jewish by religion 
or from Jewish ethno-cultural stock. Nor 
again is it the case that the successful 
operation of, let alone any future prospects 
for, the system of capitalism relies 
exclusively on those specific elements 
within any particular population. In other 
words, both capitalism and its imperialist 
operations exist and can continue to 
ftmction either with or without Jews. 

If someone tries to conflate or confuse 
any of these multiple and interrelated facts 
in even the slightest manner, inevitably 
they will find themselves drifting closer 
in outlook and political positioning to 
racism rather than finding themselves 
to be an acceptable part of any socialist/ 
communist organisation or movement. 

It seems to me that your correspondent, 
Ian Donovan of so-called Communist 
Explorations, recently has been 
discovering all of this stuff for himself. 
Namely that, in its genuine, proper, 
unsullied form, socialism and/or 
communism will never want anything 
to do with disgraceful and disgusting 
nonsense such as anti-Semitism, under 
whatever guise or in whatever new and 
attractively ‘intellectual’ permutation it 
rears its ugly head. Or, put another way, 
if neither prostituting itself nor internally 
betrayed, Marxism-Leninism will never 
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allow itself to be associated with any 
such anti-democratic and diversionary 
garbage. 

As with pregnancy, in this matter 
there are no options available; there is no 
wriggle room whatsoever. It is either one 
thing or the other: we can choose to dwell 
either on one side of that jointly socio¬ 
political, cultural, philosophical as well 
as psychic line, or on its contradictory 
and implacably hostile opposite. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Dawning of truth 

In the first years of the 16th century, the 
church made much of a man named 
Johannes Pfefferkom - a convert from 
Judaism who under Dominican tutelage 
became a bitter anti-Semite. Pfefferkom 
agitated for the confiscation of Jewish 
prayer books and the burning of the 
Talmud, called for mandatory church 
attendance of the Jews, enforced by the 
threat of mass expulsion, and depicted the 
Jews as implacable agents of darkness. 

Pfefferkorn’s pamphlets are now 
largely considered to have been ghost¬ 
written to a significant degree by anti- 
Semitic Dominicans happy to exploit 
Pfefferkom’s Jewishness for their own 
purposes; the church was in that period 
engaged in the harshest campaign in its 
history to eradicate Judaism. Sadly, it is 
not at all unusual for anti-Semites to hide 
their hateful ideology behind the writings 
of their token ‘good Jew’: ‘What we say 
about the Jews must be true,’ the anti- 
Semites argue, ‘because even Jews like 
Pfefferkom say it is.’ 

A more modem way of putting it 
might be: “It should be noted that all 
five of these sources of my theses are of 
Jewish origin; far from being anti-Jewish, 
in terms of sources, my theses are in fact 
very Jewish.” That is, of course, a direct 
quote from Ian Donovan, defending his 
intellectual reliance on, among others, the 
appalling anti-Semite, Gilad Atzmon. 

Ten years have now passed since 
Atzmon circulated and endorsed an essay 
from Paul Eisen promoting holocaust 
denial - the very same holocaust denier the 
Daily Mail recently used to attack Jeremy 
Corbyn. It takes some spectacular mental 
ballet to find anything at all ambiguous 
morally about Atzmon’s ongoing, 10-year 
pas de deux with the holocaust denial 
movement, in which Atzmon finds much 
to praise and nothing to condemn with 
more than a passing sigh. 

Circa 2002 (and Jenin), the anti- 
Zionist movement was simply unprepared 
to handle the issue of anti-Semitism, 
and summarily declared that absolutely 
all claims of anti-Semitism against the 
movement were false a priori. The ugly 
matter of Gilad Atzmon quickly made 
that position untenable. That Atzmon is 
of Jewish extraction slowed the dawning 
realisation of his anti-Semitism, but dawn 
did arrive. 

Perhaps one day Ian Donovan will see 
it too, if he has not gone too much further 
along his current dire path. 

Judd Seuss 

email 

Burger or banana 

James Linney refers to the “devastating 
effects of the modern, capitalist- 
controlled diet” (‘The bitter taste of 
capitalism’, August 13). Hyperbole aside, 
where is this diet-related ‘devastation’ 
exactly? 

Type-2 diabetes in children is 
extremely rare - there are about 
500 cases in the UK (largely from 
the genetically predisposed South 
Asian population). In the US, type-2 
prevalence among under-20s is 0.24 
per 1,000. This is hardly epidemic 
rates. No doubt there are health issues 
associated with obesity, but they’re 
almost insignificant when compared 
to those associated with starvation and 
undernourishment - phenomena which, 
until not so long ago, plagued even the 
richest capitalist countries. 

Diabetes or no diabetes, it’s an 
undeniable fact that people in the west 
are now leading longer and healthier lives 
than ever before. Food abundance has 


played a key role in this and, if anything, 
should be celebrated. 

Obesity is not a social problem in the 
way that food shortages are. The latter 
require social solutions, while obesity is 
solved via individual initiative and effort 
(eating less, exercising more). Despite 
what Linney says, weight loss in healthy 
humans occurs predominantly by calorific 
deficit - this is not simply McPropaganda, 
but the scientific consensus. 

Also despite Linney, burger 
corporations don’t have any iron grip 
on our food choices. The last time I 
checked, supermarkets were filled with 
fruit, veg, grains and legumes. The only 
thing stopping me from spending my £5 
KFC allowance on rice, beans and greens 
is my palate. 

The real crux of Linney’s argument is 
that workers are a bit dim and easily led 
astray. Arguments such as his often come 
dressed in radical lingo, but they amount 
to a condescending petty bourgeois 
moralism, which has nothing to do with 
any progressive view of the working 
class. The latter is seen as so dazzled 
by colourful adverts on TV that it has 
become incapable of making the right 
food choices - hence the need for state 
regulation to teach workers how to eat. 
(Not applicable to middle class folk, of 
course, who can see past corporate lies.) 

I don’t see how you can believe in 
the revolutionary self-emancipation of 
working men and women when you 
views them as unfit to manage something 
as trivial as whether to opt for a burger 
or a banana. 

Nick Allen 
email 

Marxism and art 

Marxism cannot definitively judge, 
let alone prescribe, and also cannot 
tie down art to its (supposed) context 
of production. But Marxism can raise 
consciousness of history and historical 
potential for social change - in all 
domains. 

Clement Greenberg defined ‘avant- 
garde’ art as having a “superior 
consciousness of [the] history [of 
art]”, where ‘kitsch’ elides that. But 
the necessity of such consciousness is 
a symptom of the need to overcome 
capitalism. We may need avant-garde art 
now, but its criteria didn’t apply before 
capitalism and so won’t apply (in the 
same way) after capitalism. 

This is what Howard Phillips 
shies away from in condemning 
“transcendence” - even while also writing 
that good art should “point beyond” its 
context (‘Dylan and the dead’, August 
13). As Adomo wrote, art is the attempt to 
make something without knowing what 
it is. In other words, art goes beyond 
theoretical understanding or analysis 
through concepts, and so must be 
experienced aesthetically. That aesthetic 
experience can either affirm society as it 
is or point beyond it. Often it does both. 
Art is dialectical - as anything under 
capitalism. 

Certainly one can essay at what makes 
art good or bad. But the art itself cannot 
be reduced to such theoretical essaying. 
As Walter Benjamin put it, art that doesn’t 
teach artists teaches no-one. 

Specialisation is necessary: critics 
are not artists; artists are not politicians. 
There are important interrelations 
among art, criticism and politics, but 
they are not the same thing. Marx’s 
Capital was not a work of economics or 
even of political economy, but rather a 
(political) critique of political economy. 
Such critique pointing beyond existing 
social conditions, with consciousness of 
potential historical change (ie, beyond the 
law of the value of labour) could indeed 
be attempted in any domain (eg, in the 
physical sciences), but would remain 
speculative, provisional and disputable. 
The dialectic is unfinished. 

The question is whether Marxist 
theoretical critique helps potential 
possibilities - both within and pointing 
beyond capitalism - become better 
realised in practice. That effect will always 
be indirect or oblique. Critical theory is 
not prescriptive or programmatic, but it 


is critical. Good critical theory can have 
some - however indirect and weak, but 
still productive - effect on the practices 
of art: on its production and consumption. 

But, above all, we need not Marxist 
art or theory, but Marxist politics. 
Without that there is only pseudo-theory 
(pseudo-critique), pseudo-art (ie, kitsch: 
art without historical consciousness), and 
pseudo-politics. 

The problem with Stalinism, in art 
as in all other domains, was not in its 
authoritarianism, but in its opportunist 
adaptation to the status quo (which 
required authoritarian enforcement), at 
the expense of more radical possibilities 
for changing society. 

Chris Cutrone 
Platypus, USA 

Immigration evil 

The argument between Debs and 
Untermann on the socialist immigration 
programme, highlighted by Alan 
Johnstone (Letters, August 13), presages 
and even helps explain today’s confusions. 
My main concern here is with criticising 
Debs, but to avoid creating new confusions 
I must first mention a caveat. Although 
Debs espoused bourgeois moralism, 
which is the main express ideology of 
open-borderism, Debs was not an open- 
borderist. 

No, the issue wasn’t the opening of 
the borders, but whether socialists should 
affirmatively support (a particularly 
reactionary fonn of) border control. On 
that issue Debs was correct and Untermann 
wrong. The Socialist Party correctly 
refused to take any responsibility for 
capitalist border policy. But instead of 
aiguing from the Marxist theory of the state 
Debs resorted to moralistic platitudes. He 
espoused that “socialism is Christianity 
in action”. The outlook is opposed to 
Marxism and so Debs imported into the 
workers’ movement a moralism of good 
deeds, of Christian charity, which came 
to dominate the socialist programme on 
immigration in its American crucible. 

The cmx of Debs’s Christian charity 
is contained in his basic argument against 
Untermann - who, it must be said, carried 
the day polemically despite drawing 
unwarranted reformist conclusions, 
unchallenged thereto by Debs. Debs 
refused “to turn my back upon the 
oppressed, brutalised and despairing 
victims of the old world, who are lured 
to these shores by some faint glimmer 
of hope that here their crushing burdens 
may be lightened, and some star of promise 
rise in their darkened skies.” Lending a 
helping hand to the “poor wretches” is 
“Christianity in action”: that is, charity. 

The migrants fleeing the class struggle 
in their native lands do not more deserve 
the largesse of the working class than 
those who stay behind, particularly when 
they remain to fight. Make no mistake: 
welcoming migrants when it lowers 
your living standards imposes sacrifices 
on workers. Are we to encourage those 
workers to sacrifice for the sake of charity 
or for the sake of class struggle? The 
priorities of socialist morality - first, the 
organisation and consciousness of the 
class, not the welfare of the most visible 
individuals - dictates that if workers are 
asked to sacrifice it should be for the class 
struggle in their own lands and abroad, not 
for the relief of some atomised migrants. 

Mass immigration is an evil and should 
be exposed by propaganda both in its effects 
on the migrants and their destinations, 
but with emphasis on the causes of the 
migration, not on relief to a highly selected 
but very visible set of victims. Today’s 
migration is driven (intentionally?) by 
imperialist interventionism. Imperialists 
inflict disaster on the semi-colonial masses, 
and then open-borderists ask workers to 
bear the brunt by welcoming the migrant 
undercutters. Open-borderists have misled 
workers on the evil of migration, often 
denying that the levels are excessive. 

We can’t “keep ’em out”. Mass 
migration is part of modem capitalism. But 
you can worsen the damage by advocating 
open borders, or even by perpetuating 
Debs’ s bleeding-heart Christian moralism. 
Stephen Diamond 
USA 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 6, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 2, chapter 4: ‘The three figures of the circuit’ 
(continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

An introduction to human origins 

Tuesday September 22, 6.45pm: ‘Introducing radical anthropology’. 
Speakers: Chris Knight and Camilla Power. 

Gaza stories 

Thursday September 3, 7pm: Presentation, Five Leaves Bookshop, 
14a Long Row, Nottingham NG1. Atef Abu Saif presents short stories 
by Palestinian writers and his own diary written in Gaza during the 
recent war. £3. 

Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: 
www.fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk/events. 

Stop the arms fair 

Monday September 7 to Saturday September 12, various times: A 

week of events and protests against the upcoming arms fair in London. 
ExCeL London, Royal Victoria Dock, 1 Western Gateway, London El6. 
Organised by: Stop the Arms Fair: 
www.facebook.com/events/702315233214060. 

Cocktails for Corbyn 

Monday September 7, 9pm: Politically conscious music and boozy 
cocktails, Speakeasy Bar, 175 Epping High Road, Epping. Cocktail 
specials include: Bloody Margarets, Kier Hardies and Dianne Abbotts. 
Organised by Jeremy for Labour: 

http://www.jeremyforlabour.com/sticksy/cocktails_for_corbyn. 

Solidarity with Greece 

Friday September 11, 7pm: Trade union forum, Central United 
Reformed Church, 60 Norfolk Street, Sheffield SI. Speakers include 
Candy Udwin, Louise Haig MP. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: http://uniteresist.org. 

Wigan Diggers 

Saturday September 12,11.30am to 9.30pm: Festival, Gerrard 
Winstanley Gardens, the Wiend, Wigan. 

Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival: http://wigandiggersfestival.org. 

Corbyn, Labour and anti-austerity 

Tuesday September 15, 7pm: Discussion of results of Labour 
leadership election, New Cross Learning, 283-85 New Cross Road, 
London SE14. With Lindsey German and local activists involved in the 
Corbyn campaign. 

Organised by South East London People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/SouthEastLondonPeoplesAssembly. 

Can Corbyn save Labour? 

Wednesday, September 16, 7pm: Meeting, Central United Reformed 
Church, Norfolk Street, Sheffield SI. Speakers include Martin Mayer 
and Simon Hardy. 

Organised by Left Unity and Sheffield Open Socialist Forum: 
www.facebook.com/sheffieldsocialistforum. 

Celebrate the suffragettes 

Wednesday September 16, 7pm: Talk, Five Leaves Bookshop, 

14a Long Row, Nottingham NG. Sheila Rowbotham remembers 
suffragette, socialist and women’s activist Alice Wheedon. £3. 
Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: 
www.fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk/events. 

No to evictions 

Saturday September 19,12 noon: March. Assemble Stratford Park, 
West Ham Lane, London El5. 

Organised by Focus El5: 
www.facebook.com/events/463931240434645. 

Mexico rights 

Saturday September 19, 7.30pm: Free film night, Tiendas Del Sur, 
91-95 Newington Butts, London SE1. 

Organised by South London Peoples Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/groups/1441657952748038. 

Labour conference 

Sunday September 27 to Wednesday September 30: Annual 
conference of the Labour Party, Brighton Centre, King’s Road, 
Brighton BN1. 

Organised by Labour Party: 

www.labour.org.uk/pages/annual-conference-2015. 

No to the Tories 

Sunday October 4,12 noon onwards: Demonstration outside 
Conservative Party conference, Manchester Central Convention 
Complex, Windmill Street, Manchester M2. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: 

www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/demonstrate_at_tory_party_conference. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 


Doing things differently or same old? 

Mike Macnair outlines the Communist Platform’s opposition to both word limits for motions and to a 
branch ballot to determine which should be prioritised at conference 



L eft Unity’s annual conference is 
scheduled for November 21-22. 
The second day is dedicated to 
sorting out the notoriously unworkable 
aspects of LU’s over-elaborate 
constitution. 

The standing orders committee 
(SOC), with the support (apparently) 
of LU’s executive, 1 has adopted two 
innovations in the arrangements for 
the agenda for this conference. 2 The 
first is the introduction of a 500-word 
limit on motions proposed by branches 
and individuals. The second is a ballot 
of LU branches, asking them which 
motions should be prioritised on the 
agenda. This has been argued to be 
Green Party practice, though it should 
also be noted that a “priorities ballot” 
has also been Labour Party practice 
since Tony Blair’s 1995 ‘reforms’. 3 

Sarah McDonald argued in this paper 
on August 8 against these proposals. 4 
Now she and three other LU national 
council members, supporters of the 
Communist Platform, are proposing a 
motion against them to the September 
5 meeting of the LU NC: 

1. The national council is 
concerned by the decisions of the 
standing orders committee and 
executive committee to adopt for 
the November 2015 conference of 
Left Unity: 

(a) a word limit of 500 words for 
resolutions proposed by branches 
and members, including proposed 
changes to the constitution; 

(b) a “priorities ballot” of branches, 
which the website notice falsely 
asserts is provided for by the LU 
constitution. 

2. The NC considers: 

(a) that, while branches and the 
proposers of motions should be 
strongly advised to avoid writing 
long motions and in particular 
against long recitals of the evils of 
present-day society, the effect of 
imposing a word limit on motions 
from branches and individuals, 
but not on those proposed by this 
committee or by commissions, is 
anti-democratic, by preventing 
alternative proposals to those 
formulated by the leadership; 

(b) that, whatever the general merits 
of a ‘priority ballot’ of branches, the 
present state of LU branches, the 
variable frequency of their meetings 
and the necessary timetable of a 
priority ballot means that a priority 
ballot for this conference cannot 
be organised in a way which will 
have a representative result and 
democratic legitimacy. 

3. The NC therefore 

(i) reverses the decision of the EC 
to support these arrangements for 
the organisation of the conference; 

(ii) strongly urges the standing 
orders committee to reverse 
its decision to introduce these 
arrangements; 

(iii) if the standing orders 
committee does not reverse its 
decision, will recommend rejection 
of the standing orders committee’s 
report on these matters when the 
conference meets. 

The point of this article is to argue 
against the SOC/EC proposals and 
hence in support of this motion. 

Both proposals respond to real 
problems. However, we have argued 
before that comrades involved in 
designing LU’s constitution have 
unconsciously internalised the regime 
of Thatcher’s anti-union laws, by 
adopting postal and online ballots, 
and so on. 5 With the new initiative on 
the conference, the comrades involved 


have - presumably unconsciously 
- internalised Blairite mechanisms 
created in the Labour Party to allow 
bureaucratic manipulation of what can 
be debated at conference. 

Behind this question is a larger one. 
Part of Left Unity’s ‘selling point’ is 
“doing politics differently”. 6 In spite 
of the deep ambiguity of this slogan, 7 
the underlying idea is to do politics in 
a way which is open and democratic, 
as opposed to the mechanisms of top- 
down control found in the Blairite 
Labour Party and, in different forms, 
in far-left groups like the Socialist 
Workers Party. The problem with 
internalising Thatcherite and Blairite 
procedural forms is that the desire to 
“do politics differently” conflicts with 
the forms adopted, which are forms of 
“same old politics.” 

500 words 

The problem this new rule addresses 
is straightforward enough: at LU’s 
policy conferences in March and 
November 2014, and for that matter at 
the founding conference in November 
2013, there was an enormous mass of 
paperwork. We have commented on 
the problem ourselves in past articles 
offering advice about how to vote at 
LU conferences. 8 

There are three causes of the 
excessive paperwork for LU 
conferences. The first is overlong 
agendas. This is the issue which the 
‘priorities ballot’ tries to deal with - 
I will discuss below why it is not a 
satisfactory solution. 

The second is the failure to 
composite resolutions effectively. 
Effective compositing depends on 
the SOC identifying as precisely 
as possible (a) related motions (as 
opposed to circulating everyone 
with any motion on the same agenda 
point) and (b) proactively identifying 
common ground and differences 
between motions and suggesting 
ways in which the differences could 
be brought to conference floor without 
the common ground being duplicated. 

The third problem is the culture 
of the British left of using motions to 
trade union and Labour conferences 
and student unions as a substitute for a 
widely read press, by including in them 
long recitals which should be arguments 
for the motion. It is this phenomenon 
which the 500-word rule addresses. 

The rule was proposed by Terry 
Conway and Merry Cross to the 
November 2014 conference, but fell 
off the agenda. At that conference, I 
discussed the proposal briefly with 
comrade Conway in one of the breaks 
and made the point that there would 
have to be exceptions to such a word 
limit and wondered how they would be 
decided upon; her response was that of 
course it would not apply to the policy 
documents proposed by the leadership 
or the various commissions LU has set 
up to draft policy. 

The rule as stated on the website for 
the November 2015 conference does 
not explicitly state this exception. But 
it must apply in practice, otherwise 
it would be obviously absurd. But a 
word limit which exempts documents 
from the leadership or from an official 
commission clearly has the character 
of a Blairite bureaucratic control: a 
device to ensure that all initiative in 
policy formation must come ‘from 
above’, and the ‘other ranks’ are to be 
restricted to offering relatively minor 
amendments to texts whose framework 
has been chosen at the centre. 

The case is stronger in relation to 
constitutional amendments, which are 
explicitly included in the word limit. 
The composite ‘safe spaces’ proposal 


put to the November 2014 conference 
by the safe spaces working group came 
to 3,828 words. The counterproposal 
moved by Tina Becker and Robert 
Eagleton, which won the plurality 
of votes, contained 1,642 words - 
incorporating the code of conduct, 
rules for disputes procedures, equalities 
policy and amendments to the current 
constitution. The last was the longest 
part, because the amendments followed 
the forms of the current constitution, 
which totals 7,935 words, including 
appendices. Communist Platform’s 
draft of a simpler alternative, published 
in this paper on April 13 2015, would 
total 986 words. The point is in the 
first place that it is impractical to offer 
amendments of any real substance 
to an 8,000-word constitution at the 
maximum length of 500 words. 

Secondly - as was also visible in 
a number of policy documents and 
motions in 2014 - the commissions 
write more verbosely than those who 
attempt to offer alternative versions. 
So restricting the branches and 
members to 500 words, while leaving 
untouched the habits of verbosity of 
the commissions, will probably in the 
end increase the amount of paperwork 
produced for LU conferences. 

The rule attempts to address a 
problem of political culture - the 
tendency to write long explanations 
and recitals into motions - with a 
bureaucratic device, which will 
immediately tend to stifle debate and 
initiative from the ranks. It will also 
simply fail to solve the underlying 
problem. 

Priorities ballot 

The “priorities ballot” will presumably 
be conducted online. The web page 
with the information about the 
conference timetable says: 

As per our constitution, branches 
will also have a chance to vote for 
which topics of discussion and 
amendments will be prioritised 
at the conference. This is called a 
priorities ballot. Details are below. 

The “details” consist simply of dates, 
beginning on September 21, when 
the compositing process begins, 
and ending on October 30, when the 
priority ballot closes. Branches will be 
able to discuss and vote on priorities - 
provided they are scheduled to meet 
between October 5, when motions 
and composites are published, and 
October 30. Practically the period will 
be shorter - it would be unreasonable 
for those members who have the time 
to work through all the motions and 
composites as soon as they appear to 


‘bounce’ the other members of the 
branch into priorities decisions before 
they have had a chance to look at 
them. It will not be possible to affect 
the branches’ votes on priorities if it 
appears from amendments - which will 
not be published until after the ballot 
has been held - that there turns out to 
be a major policy issue in question (as 
was the case, for example, in relation 
to the international policy commission 
document in 2014). 

The claim that provision for a 
priorities ballot of branches is in 
LU’s constitution is simply false. The 
nearest approach is in clause 10(b): 

The national council shall organise 
e-conferences on specific single 
issues or questions as it decides or 
when requested by 25% of branches 
in the course of a three-month 
period. These shall take place on 
a forum to be organised by the 
NC with online debate and voting, 
restricted via password protection 
to subs-paying LU members. 9 

Nonetheless, if the idea was 
democratic and practically useful - it 
is not - it would certainly be proper for 
the SOC to introduce it. 

The priorities ballot is an attempt to 
address the problem of overlong and 
crowded agendas, with insufficient 
time for discussion, which has 
characterised all the conferences 
of LU to date. Certainly some such 
decision needs to be made to limit 
what will be discussed at conference. 
What is problematic about it, as with 
Labour’s priorities ballot, is a lack 
of transparency. That is, the leading 
group will certainly have views 
about what should and should not 
be prioritised. Because the ballot is a 
ballot, and one in which each branch 
discusses separately without a general, 
open debate, leading to an open vote, 
the leading group is enabled - and 
other factional groupings are equally 
enabled - to lobby behind the scenes for 
particular results, without ever openly 
avowing their views on priorities or 
taking political responsibility for them. 
This is why the Blairites adopted the 
method. 

Left Unity’s conference remains 
‘one member, one vote’ - but in 
November 2014 we were close to 
the limit of 2,000 members, at which 
delegate conferences are supposed 
to kick in under the constitution. 
Proposals were then made by several 
branches to increase the number from 
2,000 to 5,000 or above. 10 Why? The 
answer is not that a delegate conference 
would be a bad idea in principle for 
an organisation of 2,000 or more. 


It is that the actual attendance of 
members at branch meetings, and their 
functioning, is so poor that a delegate 
conference would be obviously 
more unrepresentative than an open 
membership conference. It follows all 
the more that the views of the branches 
expressed in a priorities ballot must not 
be taken as final, as compared to the 
views taken on discussion - however 
brief - by the assembled members at 
the beginning of LU conference. 

The first of these problems could 
be dealt with by appropriate design 
changes. The NC needs to take 
political responsibility for proposing 
a conference agenda and priorities. 
If it does so, and there is an open 
discussion in LU as a whole, balloting 
the branches after there has been an 
opportunity for different views on 
priorities to be reported to them and 
discussed would be a useful exercise. 
It should, however, be sufficiently late 
that debates which have emerged on 
amendments can be part of the process. 

The second problem is not soluble at 
the present stage of LU’s development. 
It is just a fact that many branches 
meet erratically and are inquorate 
under the present rules when they do 
meet. Under such circumstances, any 
priorities ballot of the branches this 
year will be meaningless. 

Doing politics 

The underlying problem is one of 
the concept and culture of ‘doing 
politics’. The comrades who made 
these proposals for LU conference have 
inherited from their own backgrounds, 
and from the dominant culture of 
the British labour movement, a 
bureaucratic conception. It is one in 
which leadership works in private 
and through the manipulation of rules, 
rather than openly avowing its role; and 
which, in parallel, open disagreement 
and minority initiative are seen as a 
problems. This approach inevitably 
results, whatever they may intend, in 
stifling rank-and-file initiative. 

The alternative is to openly 
recognise the role and responsibilities 
of leadership in proposing agendas, 
in making sure as far as possible that 
real issues are discussed, and so on; 
in doing so, to let the light shine in; 
and on the other side of the coin to 
accept that disagreement is normal and 
healthy. This approach would really be 
‘doing politics differently’ - in a way 
which would genuinely empower the 
ranks and those new to politics • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Apparently’ because Kate Hudson so report¬ 
ed in an email to national council member and 
Communist Platform supporter Sarah McDonald; 
however, though the minutes of the June 14 na¬ 
tional council show a request to the EC to consid¬ 
er word limits, there is no mention of it in the EC 
minutes of July 11. 

2. http://leftunity.org/national-confer- 
ence-2015 -pre-conference-timetable. 

3. Eg, www.leftfutures.org/2012/09/how-votes- 
work-at-labour-conference. 

4. ‘Prioritise principle’ Weekly Worker August 8 
2015. 

5. ‘Not fit for purpose’ Weekly Worker January 
15 2015. 

6. Googling “left unity” “doing politics different¬ 
ly” produces about 1,500 hits. 

7. One might equally see “doing politics different¬ 
ly” - differently to the rotten ‘centre ground’ - in 
Ukip, in Beppe Grillo or in Timur Vermes’s res¬ 
urrected Hitler as a media star {Look who s back). 
This is, of course, not what LU comrades mean 
by the slogan. 

8. ‘How to vote at conference’ Weekly Worker 
November 28 2013; ‘Indecision and irrationality’, 
March 13 2014; ‘Code of conduct or a safe spaces 
nightmare?’, November 13 2014. 

9. http://leftunity.org/wp-content/uploads/2013/12/ 
Constitution-as-of-7-12-13 .pdf. 

10. They dropped off the agenda owing to lack 
of time (see minutes at http://leftunity.org/nation- 
al-conference-november-2014). 
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New generation of debate 

Last week Left Unity’s youth caucus has held its first day school. Daniel Harvey reports 



T he Left Unity youth caucus 
event, Red Futures, held in 
central London on August 5, was 
reasonably well attended. The sessions 
featured debates on a variety of topics, 
including Greece and the euro zone 
crisis, Corbyn and the Labour Party, the 
Middle East situation and Syria, as well 
as what post-capitalism will look like. 
In fact there were too many sessions - 
the 30-40 comrades who turned up had 
to choose between parallel meetings for 
all three time slots. There was also a 
problem with the sessions on migration 
and young workers, where in both cases 
a speaker did not turn up. 

The Middle East session had LU 
national council member Yassamine 
Mather of Hands Off the People of 
Iran, together with Marcus Halaby 
of Workers Power, who spoke about 
the fallout from the Arab spring, as 
well as the Iran nuclear deal and what 
this meant for the region. Comrade 
Yassamine noted the increasing chaos 
in the region was a result of the failure 
of US hegemony, and this in fact 
represented a kind of US strategy - if 
it can be called that - to deny power 
to other regional actors. She saw the 
nuclear deal as an attempt by the Obama 
administration to in some way integrate 
Iran as a regional player, however, and 
noted this was being resisted strongly 
by Israel, which sees itself as the US’s 
most important ally. 

Later, a session on the Labour Party 
saw Jack Conrad of LU’s Communist 
Platfonn debate with Richard Seymour 
and Luke Cooper the meaning of the 
Corbyn campaign. All speakers agreed 
that it looked extremely likely Corbyn 
would win the leadership election, but 
disagreed about the meaning of this. 
Comrade Cooper began by saying 
that he thought the Corbyn campaign 
should be seen in the same light as the 
growth of populist leftwing parties on 


the continent - he mentioned Podemos 
and Syriza. In fact comrade Cooper 
has resigned from Left Unity to join 
Labour, despite being chair of LU’s 
Camden branch and, like comrade 
Conrad, a member of its NC. It seems 
that a number of others have done 
the same in recent weeks. Comrade 
Cooper thought that Corbyn should 
form some sort of alliance with the 
more centrist Labour MPs in order 
to establish what he called a new 
“hegemony”. 

Jack Conrad argued for a strategic 
perspective towards Labour, which he 
saw as an important site of struggle, 
whether Corbyn was elected or not. 
He said that those who had argued 
that Labour had become a purely 
bourgeois party were obviously 
mistaken, but, at the same time, 
Labour had never been “ours” and 
so talk of “reclaiming” it was illusory. 
In any case, there was all to play for 
in the party. He said that one of the 
weapons necessary to fight the right 
wing had been handed to us, thanks 
to the miscalculated rule changes and 
decision of some rightwing MPs to 
Tend’ their nominations to Corbyn in 
order to deflect criticism from Andy 
Burnham. So far “400,000 people 
have taken up that weapon and used 
it”. He said that we needed to infuse 
the movement around Corbyn with 
Marxist politics and aim to move 
Labour far to the left. 

Richard Seymour gave a very 
ineffective speech in comparison, 
shouting “The Labour Party is dead!” 
a number of times for emphasis and 
going on to reiterate the approach 
that he put forward before Corbyn 
got into the race in his new magazine, 
Salvage. Apparently Labour was being 
“Pasokified” and would inevitably 
disappear even with Corbyn at the 
helm. He continued by saying that it 


was important to be pessimistic and 
adopt the opposite approach to that of 
the Socialist Workers Party: look to 
the “patient building work” that was 
necessary - by which he meant various 
fonns of activism. 

Comrade Seymour was adamant 
that Left Unity should remain a 
halfway house party - in contradiction 
to Jack Conrad, who wanted to equip it 
with a Marxist programme. Comrade 
Conrad felt that without this LU 
would sink into complete irrelevance, 
whereas Seymour saw LU’s reformist 
programme as ideal for attracting a 
section of the people who have 
followed Corbyn so far, but will need 
a new home when he is fought off by 
the right and Labour ‘disappears’. 

He thought that Marxist politics 
was completely premature because 
there is no rank-and-file working class 
movement that could make it relevant 
in this period. I pointed out that his 
perspective just seemed to reflect a 
lot of familiar tropes in SWP politics 
instead of breaking from it - Marxists 
should be a minority in electoral 
fronts to attract reformist activists. 
It also seemed to mirror the old SWP 
theory of the “downturn”, which 
in the 1980s meant playing down 
rank-and-file trade union militancy, 
particularly in the miners’ strike, 
in favour of activism, especially of 
students. Comrade Seymour has given 
this a kind of fashionable pessimism - 
except its absurdity has been clearly 
exposed by the massive upsurge in 
enthusiasm driven by the Corbyn 
campaign. For his part, Jack Conrad 
said he had not been so optimistic in 
30 years. 

Europe 

One of the two final sessions featured 
Aaron Bastani and others discussing 
post-capitalism and what fonn it could 


take. However, I chose instead to 
attend the parallel session on the euro 
zone. In this Alan Thomett of Socialist 
Resistance, as well as Uta Wegner, a 
speaker from Die Linke, talked about 
the prospects for the left in Europe. 

Both were quite downbeat. 
Comrade Thornett identified the 
problem for Syriza resulting in its 
capitulation and implementation of 


O ur September fighting fund has 
got off to an excellent start, 
with no less than £414 received 
towards our £1,750 target in the 
first couple of days of the month. 

That includes £75 from both 
EW and JT, £40 from MS, £35 
from DS, and £30 each from ST, 
TB and SD. A lot of generosity, 
some of it in the form of the 
usual start-of-the-month standing 
orders. Comrade EW was very 
disappointed to have missed the 
CPGB’s Communist University 
in August - there’s always next 
year, comrade - but, as he says, 
“the struggle must go on”, and he 
knows as well as anyone that this 
requires hard cash. 

To remind comrades, the 
weeks before CU saw the CPGB 
going all out to raise £30K for our 
annual Summer Offensive drive 
(see Mark Fischer’s report, pll). 
During that time, all donations to 
the Weekly Worker were included 
in the combined total for the SO - 
but obviously they were still used 


austerity as being primarily based on 
its attachment to ‘left Europeanism’ 

- although he thought that the 
Thessaloniki programme Syriza had 
fought on was very radical despite 
this. Originally, he said, Syriza had 
put forward this programme on the 
principle of “not one sacrifice for the 
euro”. But this changed when in office, 
where it became clear that Alexis 
Tsipras and those around him could 
not actually accept the necessity of 
real confrontation with the European 
powers, particularly Germany. 

He was criticised multiple times 
from the floor by one comrade, who 
thought a more realistic assessment 
was that Syriza “took power too soon” 

- it was really a case of old-fashioned 
opportunism. He said it was very 
unlikely that Syriza could have gained 
any meaningful concessions from 
Europe, even though the party had 
actually watered down its programme 
substantially in order to get into power. 
Syriza had not prepared Greeks for a 
real confrontation with its creditors, so 
the population had a lot of illusions, 
which were shattered by Syriza’s 
surrender. 

Comrade Thomett disagreed with 
this not surprisingly, saying that it 
was necessary for left governments 
to take office to break the grip of 
neoliberal orthodoxy. For him there 
was obviously plenty of support for 
a real struggle in society - this was 
demonstrated by the very big ‘Oxi’ 
vote in the referendum. The problem 
was reducible to the Syriza leadership 
collapsing under pressure and so 
betraying the movement in practice. 
The alternative of seizing control of 
the banks and setting up some sort of 
autarkic state outside the euro zone 
was what comrade Thornett seemed 
to favour. 

Overall the event was interesting 
enough and saw some good exchanges, 
including between comrades on the 
left who do not usually debate with 
each other, but the unfortunate timing 
of Red Futures - before students had 
arrived on campus - as well as the 
decision to go for parallel sessions 
and the hitches on the day, made it 
less effective than it could have been • 


for the purpose intended: ie, the 
funding of your paper. 

But the end of the SO also sees 
the end of my summer break from 
writing this column! So, as Mark 
says, from now on I’ll be nagging 
you, week in, week out, for the 
rest of the year, to remind you that 
the Weekly Worker can’t survive 
without your donations. 

Some of them come as one- 
off cheques or as PayPal gifts, 
but among the contributions 
appreciated the most are those 
regular standing orders, however 
small - we know they’ll land in 
our bank account every month, 
whether I nag or not! 

Please feel free to add your 
name to our list of donors, 
whatever form of payment you 
choose • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Feel free 
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Ed Miliband: changes introduced to appease the right wing and the media 

Hoist by its own petard 

The right has given us a gift and we have used it. Charles Gradnitzer of Labour Party Marxists recalls 
how it all came about 


T his article attempts to explain the 
previous left challenges to the 
leadership position and why they 
failed; the old electoral system and the 
manufactured scandal that changed 
it; the current state of the Labour left; 
and the opportunities a Corbyn victory 
presents to the left and the grassroots 
membership of the Labour Party. 

As most people are aware, Tony Blair 
won the leadership election in 1994. 
He was standing against John Prescott 
and self-professed “moron” Margaret 
Beckett, so it is safe to say that there was 
no left candidate. In 2006, anticipating 
that Blair would be stepping down 
the following year, John McDonnell 
announced that he intended to stand as 
the leftwing candidate in order to ensure 
there would be a debate within the party 
and not simply a ‘coronation’ of Gordon 
Brown as Blair’s successor. 

In 2007, a few months before Blair 
set a formal date for his resignation, 
Michael Meacher announced his 
intention to stand. Meacher had been 
in the Socialist Campaign Group with 
McDonnell until 1983, when he was 
expelled after he joined the shadow 
cabinet. He was a minister for 20 years 
(and even voted for the invasion of Iraq) 
until he fell out with Blair and returned 
to the backbenches in 2003. After this he 
began to move back to the left and attack 
Blair over Iraq. 

So in 2007 we arrived at a situation 
where the left was fielding two candidates 
in a leadership election - presumably to 
make up for the failure to stand anyone 
at all in 1994. But with two days to go 
before the close of nominations Meacher 
stepped down and asked his supporters 
to back John McDonnell, who was 
relying on nominations from Meacher’s 
supporters and those of the centre- 


left deputy leadership candidate, Jon 
Cruddas. However, much of Meacher’s 
support came from MPs who did not see 
McDonnell, a rebellious backbencher, as 
a credible candidate and the Brownites 
subsequently pressured 14 of Meacher’s 
supporters not to nominate McDonnell. 
Cruddas supporters also failed to back 
him and in the end he fell 16 nominations 
short of the 45-MP threshold. This meant 
that Gordon Brown, with a total of 313 
nominations, was elected unopposed and 
the leadership conference was reduced to 
the coronation McDonnell had predicted 
in 2006. 

When Brown resigned as both 
prime minister and leader of the Labour 
Party after the 2010 general election, 
which resulted in a hung parliament, 
the Miliband brothers and Ed Balls 
declared their intention to stand, while 
comrade McDonnell also announced 
that he would stand again. But once 
again there was a second left candidate 
- Diane Abbott, a fellow member of the 
Socialist Campaign Group - and this 
time McDonnell dropped out, asking 
his supporters to back Abbott. However, 
she went out in the first round, having 
received the lowest vote of any candidate 
from the parliamentary and constituency 
sections of the electoral college (though 
she did head Andy Burnham and Ed Balls 
in the union and affiliate section). So it 
was ‘Red Ed’ who won the leadership 
election in 2010, narrowly beating his 
brother, David Miliband, thanks to 
the “pernicious influence” of the trade 
unions - a truly bizarre claim, given that 
the vote of a union member was worth 
0.13% of that of an MP. 

Experiment 

What was interesting about the 2010 
election was a little noticed experiment 


conducted by John Mann in his 
Bassetlaw constituency, the outcome of 
which would go on to drastically alter 
the course of Labour Party history. 

Mann, convinced that there was a 
need to “widen democracy” and open 
up the leadership election to the public, 
identified Labour supporters in his 
constituency and conducted a ‘primary’ 
to determine who he should vote for 
in the leadership election. At a cost of 
several thousand pounds he worked with 
the Bassetlaw CLP and other volunteers 
to conduct a postal ballot of over 10,000 
people who were said to be Labour 
supporters. 

Writing for Progress magazine in 
July 2010, Andy Burnham - who was, of 
course, standing as a leadership candidate 
- praised John Mann’s primary. In his 
article he stated that membership fees 
were a barrier to participation, that he 
wanted to create an affiliate membership 
(ie, ‘registered supporters’), and that as 
leader of the Labour Party he would look 
to include registered supporters in future 
internal elections and selections. (To 
Burnham’s dismay Labour supporters 
in Bassetlaw voted for David Miliband 
in the primary and John Mann cast his 
ballot accordingly.) 

Stephen Twigg, the chair of the 
rightwing Progress group from 2005 
to 2010 and its current honorary 
president, wrote a contribution to The 
purple book, published by Progress in 
2011. In his chapter, entitled ‘Letting the 
people decide: redistributing power and 
renewing democracy’, he stated: 

In 2005 only 1.3% of the electorate 
was a member of a political party, 
a fall from 4% in 1983 ... The 
fall in membership has resulted 
in fewer people being involved in 


selecting Labour’s MPs. The average 
constituency Labour Party has around 
300 members. This equates to a 
very small percentage of the local 
population. When candidates were 
selected by large memberships 50 
years ago, it was easier to see how 
they reflected the wishes of the local 
population. 

How, then, could Labour seek to 
increase the influence of ordinary 
people over the decision of who 
represents them? One way would be 
to introduce closed primaries ... 

He went on to advocate ending the 
automatic affiliation of union members 
in favour of an opt-in system; and 
abolishing the electoral college in favour 
of ‘one member, one vote’ (Omov) 

- “opening up access to the Labour 
Party and how it operates should be an 
important organisational goal”, he said. 

When Ed Miliband became leader in 
2010, he immediately set about reviewing 
the party structure - as Blair had done in 
1997 - through a bogus “consultation” 
known as Refounding Labour. Party 
units and individual members were 
asked to make submissions to this 
review, but when the recommendations 
were published it was clear that the party 
had, at best, cherry-picked submissions 

- in all likelihood the recommendations 
were a foregone conclusion and the 
submissions were mostly ignored. 

The end result of this review was the 
introduction of‘registered supporters’. 
These did not have to pay a fee, but were 
largely election fodder. They were not 
involved in internal party selections - if 
they were involved in the party at all. 

The Labour left saw straight through 
Refounding Labour: it was a step 
towards achieving the rule changes 


Progress wanted to make. Writing in 
Left Futures, Jon Lansman predicted 
that registered supporters “could be 
given votes in leadership elections as 
if they were affiliated members”. 1 This 
prediction was not entirely hard to make, 
given that Progress had been pushing 
for primaries, using Mann’s Bassetlaw 
experiment as a case study on widening 
political engagement with the party. 

Falkirk and Collins 

With Progress gunning for opt-in 
affiliation and Omov to reduce the 
“power of the unions” in the Labour 
Party, the executive committee of the 
Unite union adopted a new political 
strategy in 2011 to “reclaim Labour”. 
The strategy consisted of three major 
goals: maintaining the union link; 
increasing the number of trade union 
or “trade union-friendly” prospective 
parliamentary candidates; and 
increasing the number of trade unionists 
in constituency Labour Parties in order 
to secure the success of the first two 
goals. 

Though Progress had failed to 
get primaries, opt-in affiliation and 
Omov into the Refounding Labour 
recommendations, its opportunity finally 
arrived in 2013, when Unite’s political 
strategy blew up in its face. In July that 
year, Eric Joyce, the disgraced former 
Labour MP for Falkirk, accused Unite 
of rigging the selection process. 

The Unite convenor at Grangemouth 
oil refinery, Stephen Deans, had become 
the chair of Falkirk West CLP shortly 
after Joyce had resigned after nutting 
a Tory MP in the House of Commons 
bar. Deans began to implement Unite’s 
political strategy in Falkirk, recruiting 
union members from Grangemouth into 
the CLP. While Deans was chair the size 
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of the CLP doubled from fewer than 100 
members to over 200. 

Falkirk West had agreed to have an all¬ 
women shortlist, which would exclude 
the Progress candidate, Gregor Poynton. 
However, when it was discovered that 
the trade union-friendly Katie Myler was 
Unite’s preferred candidate, Progress 
went apeshit, with Peter Mandelson 
warning Miliband at the 2013 Progress 
conference that the unions were trying 
to “take over” the party. 

In March 2013 the Labour NEC 
created a subcommittee to investigate 
claims that Unite had signed up and paid 
for members without their knowledge 
and the report was published in June that 
year. As a result both Katie Myler and 
Stephen Deans were suspended from 
the party and Falkirk was placed under 
“special measures”. The report was 
handed to the police in the hope that 
Unite would be charged with fraud, but 
Police Scotland concluded that “there are 
insufficient grounds to support a criminal 
investigation at this time”. 

In one of the most infuriating 
examples of the pot calling the kettle 
black, the report revealed that the Blairite 
candidate backed by Progress, Gregor 
Poynton, had paid party subscriptions 
for 11 new members, which was actually 
against the party rules, whereas the report 
exonerated Unite of any wrongdoing. 

In spite of the report and the 
police investigation, former Labour 
Party general secretary Ray Collins 
was asked to head a review to make 
recommendations for party reform. 
Collins, who had been assistant general 
secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers Union until 2008, recommended 
most of the policies Progress had tried 
to push through in 2011: the abolition of 
the electoral college, the introduction of 
Omov, mandatory opt-in affiliation of 
union members, new rights for registered 
supporters, including the right to vote 
in the leadership election. In order 
to appease the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, Collins recommending raising 
the threshold for leadership nominations 
from 12.5% to 15% of Labour MPs. 

The Collins review was put to a special 
conference, to which I was delegated 
in 2014. The Labour left vociferously 
opposed the recommendations, while 
they were supported by the centre and 
the right. In the run-up to conference 
delegates received numerous letters 
from Ed Miliband urging them to vote 
for the refonns. One such letter told the 
story of Paul, a lifelong trade unionist 
and figment of Miliband’s imagination, 
who finally joined the Labour Party 
after the refonns were announced - on 
the basis that “until now the party never 
felt democratic. It never felt like one I 
could join.” 

The event itself was a stage-managed 
stitch-up. The first sign of this was that it 
turned out there had been no conference 
arrangements committee and therefore 
no CAC report. A number of CLPs had 
submitted emergency motions which 
were not on the agenda and, when this 
was pointed out to conference, Angela 
Eagle assured delegates from the chair 
that the CAC had met in January. But 
if it met in January it would not have 
been able to consider submitted motions 
or actually do any arranging, because 
the Collins review was not published 
till February. 

The conference went on as planned. 
General secretary after general secretary 
stood up to denounce the refonns, but in 
the end it was all hot air. When it came 
to the vote, 96% of the unions (with 
the honourable exception of the Bakers 
Union) and 74% of the CLPs voted for 
the reforms, giving a total of 86.29% 
in favour and 13.71% against. The 
experiment conducted by John Mann 
in 2010 had borne fruit. 

Labour left 

In 2015 the Labour Party suffered a 
crushing defeat under Ed Miliband. In 
Scotland the party was all but wiped 
out. This defeat had major ramifications 
for the political composition of the PLP. 
Seven sitting Campaign Group and 


Left Platform MPs were wiped out by 
the Scottish National Party, and five 
Campaign Group MPs stood down and 
were replaced by candidates that are not 
leftwing. 

The 11 left ex-MPs would have been 
enough to put Corbyn on the ballot 
without any nominations from MPs 
who later regretted it. In addition to this 
18 Left Platform PPCs were stood in 
Conservative strongholds, continuing a 
tradition of parachuting centrist and right 
wing candidates into Labour strongholds 
while sticking socialists in unwinnable 
seats. 

One of the most striking things about 
the Corbyn campaign has been that it 
reveals how badly the parliamentary 
party reflects the views and wishes of 
the membership and the unions. This 
is the result of NEC interference in 
constituency selections and the fact that 
the Labour right has been well organised 
for years. There is very little organisation 
of the ‘hard left’ or even ‘soft left’. 
There is no leftwing membership 
organisation that regularly meets, holds 
press conferences, tries to win important 
internal and parliamentary selections, 
and produces economic policy 
documents. In short the left has nothing 
analogous to Progress. A leftwing proto- 
Progress exists in the sense that the left 
does some of these activities, but it is not 
organised into one organisation. 

Luke Akehurst, the secretary of 
Labour First, produced an interesting 
article on what he calls the “hard left” 
for his blog. The situation he describes 
is basically right: the ephemeral left 
organises through “networks” of 
Facebook groups, email lists, phone 
calls, and meetings of various established 
groups. However, his claim that these 
“networks” are an “experienced and 
highly motivated machine” is grossly 
exaggerated. 

The Labour Representation 
Committee, set up in 2004, is not 
capable of organising anything on the 
scale that is needed. It has its conferences 
and some of its comrades sell Labour 
Briefing at meetings, but beyond that 
it does not really do a great deal. It is 
haemorrhaging members and looks like 
it is on the verge of collapse. 

Andrew Fisher, who was joint 
secretary of the LRC with Pete Finnin, 
started the Left Economics Advisory 
Panel, which, as the name suggests, 
produces ‘leftwing’ (ie, neo-Keynesian) 
economic policy documents and press 
releases. Fisher has also written a book 
called Austerity: the failed experiment. 

The Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy tends to concentrate on 
internal party matters: electing people to 
the conference arrangements committee, 
the NEC, the national policy forum; 
submitting soft-left contemporary 
motions to conference and rule changes 
aimed at making the Labour Party more 
democratic and accountable to the 
membership. 

A group not mentioned by Luke 
Akehurst is Socialist Action. Few people 
know who is in S A because when it split 
from the International Marxist Group it 
began to pursue a ‘deep entryist’ strategy. 
It is so secretive I would wager there will 
be members of Socialist Action who do 
not know each other. It does not organise 
openly. You can sometimes guess who 
is in it - if they once worked as advisors 
for Ken Livingstone when he was 
London mayor, for example, or today 
they talk about deficit reduction through 
investment rather than public-sector cuts. 

Membership of these groups tend 
to overlap and they mostly stand for 
various positions under the banner of the 
Centre-Left Grassroots Alliance. A fact 
that did not go unnoticed by Akehurst, 
who points out how undemocratic this 
arrangement is. He notes that the name is 
ironic, given that one of the main groups 
in the CLGA is the Campaign for Labour 
Party Democracy. The CLGA also has 
a website that carries reports from the 
CLPD about NEC and NPF meetings, 
conference, and other Labour Party 
internal affairs. 

The Centre for Labour and Social 


Studies is also worth mentioning because 
when it was launched it was described 
in The Guardian as a “leftwing antidote 
to Blairite pressure group Progress”. 
Owen Jones describes it in similar, 
though less hostile terms, as the left’s 
answer to Progress. Considering it has 
Sally Hunt from the University and 
College Union and Sir Paul Kenny on its 
national advisory panel, I would question 
whether this think-tank could really 
be considered leftwing. The advisory 
panel also includes the fonner leader of 
Respect, Salma Yaqoob, so it is not really 
even part of the Labour Party. 

In addition to this there is the Socialist 
Campaign Group of MPs of which 
Corbyn is a member. It was setup in 1982 
as a split from the Tribune group after 
Kinnock and other members of Tribune 
abstained in the deputy leadership 
election in 1981, costing Tony Benn the 
job. Amusingly, Corbyn’s refrain that his 
candidacy is “not about personalities, but 
about policies” is exactly what Benn said 
in 1981 when he stood against Denis 
Healey for deputy leader. 

Two other ‘groups’ worth mentioning 
are the Left Platfonn, which was actually 
the name used for a statement put out 
before the general election, signed by 
sitting Labour MPs and PPCs. The 
second consists of the 10 newly elected 
Labour MPs who, after winning the 
election, wrote an open letter committing 
themselves to anti-austerity politics. 
Among the list of signatories are Corbyn 
supporters such as Richard Burgon, 
Clive Lewis and Kate Osamor. 

Nomination 

The Left Platfonn is worth mentioning 
because its post-election meeting put 
the dire state of the Labour left into 
perspective. On May 12, it met in 
London to discuss the prospects of 
standing an anti-austerity candidate. 
John McDonnell, having failed to get 
enough nominations in the last two 
leadership elections, immediately ruled 
himself out. Comrade McDonnell and 
other MPs thought that they could get 
at most 16 nominations, due to the 2015 
wipe-out of the Campaign Group and 
the lack of new socialist MPs. 

At first there was a campaign to get 
Jon Trickett to stand. There was even a 
change.org petition to put pressure on 
him, but once it became obvious he was 
not going to put his name forward, the 
left started searching for an alternative. 
Some wanted Michael Meacher to 
stand as the anti-austerity candidate, 
given that he was one of the initiators 
of the Left Platform, but he had already 
indicated that he was going to back Andy 
Burnham. It was then that comrade 
Corbyn took up the mantle. 

The best anybody on the Labour left 
was hoping for at that point was that 
Corbyn would get enough airtime to 
put forward an anti-austerity position 
before the nominations closed, but after 
his Facebook page exploded a campaign 
was mounted to secure him enough 
nominations to get on the ballot paper. 
The campaign argued that the inclusion 
of Corbyn would widen the debate and 
enfranchise thousands of members 
who would otherwise not engage with 
the leadership election. Elements of the 
centre and the right - including Luke 
Akehurst - supported his inclusion on the 
ballot in the hopes that Corbyn would be 
humiliated during the leadership debate 
and the ‘ ‘hard left’ ’ would be crushed and 
demoralised. 

Tens of thousands of Labour 
members and supporters bombarded 
MPs via email and social media in order 
to get him on the ballot. It was clear from 
some of the responses that this pressure 
from the grassroots accounted for at least 
some of the support. Other MPs clearly 
nominated Corbyn in order to shield 
Burnham from claims that he was too 
leftwing and in the pocket of the unions. 

The morning that the nominations 
closed it did not look as though he was 
going to make it onto the ballot - in spite 
of the optimistic editorial in the Morning 
Star and assurances from his campaign 
team that they had enough support from 


MPs. But that morning there was a last- 
minute surge of nominations and as the 
clock struck 12 he had made it onto the 
ballot. 

The first sign that Corbyn was 
reaching out to people beyond the 
notoriously insular world of online 
leftism was at the Newsnight Labour 
Party leadership hustings on June 17. 
During the hustings Corbyn had the most 
audible support, even though he did not 
capitulate, as the other candidates did, to 
one particular chauvinist in the audience. 

In July YouGov dropped a polling 
bombshell: Corbyn would win in the 
final round with 53%. At first this poll 
was dismissed, but to the terror of the 
centre and the right such findings kept 
on coming in. Poll after poll was putting 
Corbyn in first place. In addition to this 
the supporting nominations from unions 
and constituency parties were also 
rolling in. In the end Corbyn had the 
support of 36 MPs, two MEPs, six major 
trade unions, 152 constituencies, and two 
affiliated socialist societies, putting him 
ahead of the other three candidates. 

The campaign has exceeded the 
wildest expectations of many comrades. 
He has been speaking to packed-out 
meetings across the country and the 
party has doubled in size. 160,000 
people registered as members, affiliates, 
or supporters in the last 24 hours before 
the registration closed. 

Opportunities 

There are, as I see it, two opportunities 
here for the left: the first is democratic 
reform of the Labour Party to undo the 
damage Tony Blair did. The second is a 
serious regroupment of the left within the 
party. 

To grasp the first opportunity, we must 
first understand what is undemocratic 
about the Labour Party. In 1997 the 
annual conference adopted Tony Blair’s 
changes to the way the party programme 
and manifesto were developed. This was 
known as Partnership into Power and it 
remains in place to this day. The changes 
introduced six policy commissions, the 
NPF and the joint policy committee, 
and used these new bodies, along with 
‘contemporary resolutions’, to reduce 
the role of conference in determining the 
party programme. 

The policy commissions - which 
comprise 16-20 members representing 
the government, the NEC and the 
NPF - produce policy documents for 
the national policy forum and the joint 
policy committee (JPC) to discuss. The 
JPC acts as a steering group for the NPF, 
and is made up of representatives from 
the cabinet, the NEC and the NPF itself. 
It detennines what policy the NPF will 
debate and when. The NPF is made up 
of 194 representatives from all sections of 
the party - CLP members and trade union 
delegates have the greatest representation, 
but it also includes the entire NEC. 

Each year the NPF produces a report 
and presents it to the annual conference. 
Conference votes on the document as a 
whole, which is several hundred pages 
long. Each report represents one of 
three stages of the policy development 
process: stage one is a single document 
that considers the “big challenges” of the 
day; stage two outlines specific policies 
to tackle them; stage three produces 
the draft ‘final year policy’ document. 
Once the draft FYP document is passed 
by conference, the party is then asked 
to submit amendments to it. These are 
taken to the final NPF, where they are 
debated, and the final version is agreed by 
consensus. This document is taken to the 
annual conference, and once it is rubber- 
stamped it becomes the party programme. 

At the annual conference the unions 
and constituency parties are able to submit 
contemporary resolutions, which can only 
address matters that the NPF could not 
discuss in its reports, so they have to 
pertain to events that have occurred in 
the three months between the last NPF 
meeting and the conference (hence the 
name ‘contemporary resolution’). They 
are only added to the programme if they 
receive two-thirds majority support. 

Once this bureaucratic process 


is complete, a ‘Clause V’ meeting is 
held, where various delegates from the 
cabinet, the unions, the backbenches, 
the NEC and the NPF select which bits 
of the programme will go into the party 
manifesto. It is widely know that much 
of the FYP documents and almost all of 
the contemporary resolutions are left out 
or, if they are included, they are often 
reworded. This has yet to be quantified, 
but the CLPD has commissioned a report 
in order to identify all the differences 
between the party programme and last 
year’s manifesto. 

This process was supposed to widen 
participation in drafting the manifesto, 
but in reality it has shut members out of 
that process even more. Most delegates 
to conference do not know what is 
going on, and this lack of knowledge is 
compounded by the fact that the speeches 
in favour of the FYP document usually 
do not correspond to the contents of the 
document. And, even if delegates do 
understand what is happening, I would 
wager that only a tiny minority have 
actually read the FYP document. In the 
unlikely case that they have and they 
disagree with it, the only option they 
have is to vote for or against it: it cannot 
be amended or taken in parts at annual 
conference. 

Neither is the national policy forum 
itself transparent or accountable. Nobody 
knows what goes on at the NPF: it is not 
live-streamed or minuted, and delegates 
do not give report-backs, so you cannot 
know how your delegates have voted. 
You do not know which amendments 
were even considered or on what basis 
they were accepted or rejected; nor do 
you know who voted for or against them. 
Even if you did, the Clause V meeting 
which detennines the manifesto renders 
the entire exercise of creating a party 
programme redundant - the participants 
are appointed, not delegated, and the 
meeting is not exactly transparent. 

This entire process has to be changed 
and Corbyn must commit himself to 
doing this. As previous leaders have done, 
he could organise a review - similar to 
Partnership into Power or Refounding 
Labour, only less reactionary - in order 
to simplify the process, as well as 
making it democratic and transparent. I 
am not sure that going back to cobbling 
together often contradictory policy from 
party conferences at a Clause V meeting 
is the best approach, but a simplified, 
accountable, transparent, representative 
body - with recallable delegates - that 
is responsible for drafting the party 
programme and manifesto would be a 
good start; the role of the party conference 
should be to debate, amend, insert and 
delete sections of the party programme 
and manifesto. 

There is a whole raft of other 
measures that I would like to see: the 
abolition of trigger ballots, the ability 
of constituency parties to recall sitting 
MPs and councillors, the end of NEC 
interference in parliamentary selections, 
a serious campaign to get all trade unions 
and other socialist groups to affiliate to the 
party, and an end to bans and proscriptions 
of socialist groups. 

The second opportunity is a serious 
regroupment of the left. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have flooded into 
the party since the general election. As 
many as two thirds of these people have 
joined in order to support Jeremy Corbyn. 
Currently a small proportion are meeting 
at phone banks in order to canvass for 
him. They are also gathering at meetings 
of local Red Labour groups, which were 
recently established and largely existed 
on social media until they branched out 
into the real world. 

It would be an absolute disaster if the 
left failed to turn the waves of Corbyn 
supporters flooding into the party from 
an amorphous mass into something more 
concrete • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.leftfiitures.org/2011/07/refounding-la- 
bour-attacks-union-influence-and-will-disap- 
point-members. 

2. The Guardian August 16 2012. 
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Pitfalls of Corbynomics 

While the right is aghast at Jeremy Corbyn’s economic plans, Paul Demarty wonders just how radical 
they really are 



Would his plan work? 


T he bourgeoisie is not, it seems, 
a class with a particularly refined 
sense of gratitude. 

Many have been the economic 
sticking points in modem history during 
which the ruling class has turned to the 
ideas of John Maynard Keynes to get 
the wheels turning again. Variants of 
his prescriptions were employed in the 
American New Deal and even Nazi 
Germany during the great depression; 
the post-war consensus was based on 
yet another idiosyncratic interpretation; 
and the two great crises of the 21st 
century - the dot-com bubble and the 
2008 financial crash - saw immediate 
and aggressive government action to 
stabilise matters. ‘Chicago boy’ Robert 
Lucas even admitted: “I guess everyone 
is a Keynesian in a foxhole”. 1 

Yet, as soon as the immediate 
situation becomes less dire, Keynes is 
reinterred, and it is once again declared 
impossible to ‘buck the market’. The 
Bob Lucases of the world return to 
laughing at him in economics research 
seminars. And those who dare to 
propose heterodox economic policies 
are rounded upon as so many flat- 
earthers and Utopians. There is no 
alternative - and this time we really, 
really mean it. 

Such is the nature of bourgeois 
wailing about Jeremy Corbyn’s 
economic proposals. His policies would 
appear, by the standards of the 1960s or 
70s, to be wildly rightwing - a piddling 
top-rate income tax of 50%? - yet are 
now treated as if they amounted to the 
forced collectivisation of agriculture. 
Run-of-the-mill Keynesianism is all 
the more hysterically presented in the 
rightwing press, the more modest and 
‘sensible’ it is pitched by Corbyn and 
his allies. 

Economics of the 
rabbit-hole 

Casting a critical eye over it all 
ourselves, we alight first of all on an 
open letter, released a few weeks ago, 
from two-score-odd ‘economists’, 
headed by David Blanchflower, late of 
the Bank of England’s monetary policy 
committee. Getting Blanchflower’s 
John Hancock on the letter was a bit 
of a coup, as the headlines focused 
on him, rather than everyone else on 
the list, many of whom seem oddly 
familiar. We find Alan Freeman, 
John Weeks, John Ross (all from the 
shadowy ex-Trot group, Socialist 
Action), Susan Pashkoff (Left Unity - 
for a while, at least), James Meadway 
(Counterfire) and several others who 
are probably not knocking back double 
whiskies with Bob Lucas on a regular 
basis. I suppose an economist is never 
just an economist. 

It is Socialist Action whose 
fingerprints are smeared most widely 
over Corbyn’s economic package; 
although their ideas, such as they are, 
are merely cribbed from the ‘alternative 
economic strategy’ (AES) that united 
the ‘official’ Communist Party and the 
Labour left in the mid-to-late 70s and 
after, and therefore no doubt familiar 
to Corbyn himself. Hence an op-ed in 
The Observer. 

To succeed, we need to build shared 
economic growth. This government 
is failing to reform the economy, and 
hoping that the same failed economic 
neglect that led to the crash will 
somehow lead to a different result 
this time. We need a strategic state, 
not an absentee government. This 
absence is producing yawning 
inequality, which the [Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and 


Development] says is stunting our 

growth. 2 

Such is the presentation: we need to 
get back to solid growth, which means 
investment in industry, better jobs and 
so on. Only then, it seems, will the 
OECD be happy! So obvious is the 
wisdom of his prescription, it seems 
bizarre that chancellor George Osborne 
and the like have not alighted on it 
themselves; and indeed, in this left- 
Keynesian view of the world (shared 
by more eminent economists than those 
already mentioned, like Joseph Stiglitz 
and Paul Krugman), the explanation is 
simply that neoliberals are afflicted with 
ideological fanaticism. Unfortunately, 
matters are not so simple. 

Jumping the train 

Of all his policies, it would seem 
initially that Corbyn is on safest ground 
when it comes to rail renationalisation. 
This is due primarily to the fact that 
the privatisation of the railways has 
straightforwardly been a disaster. Even 
by the standards of privatisation as a 
whole, this is an inglorious episode. 

Breaking British Rail into Railtrack 
(which looked after infrastructure) and 
a myriad of franchisees operating routes 
probably seemed like a good idea to 
the Major government, in order to stop 
one single monolithic entity ‘holding 
the country to ransom’. Of course, 
all that resulted was a whole series of 
de facto monopolies, each of which 
individually has the power to hold the 
country to ransom. Railtrack had to be 
renationalised rapidly after that much 
vaunted private-sector efficiency led to 
a series of grisly crashes. 

As for the franchisees, service has 
gotten worse, fares have been hiked, 
and vast troves of public money have 
been ploughed into subsidies, meaning 
we all pay twice for a rail journey - as 
taxpayer and at point of use - and get 
appalling value for money on both ends. 
(One of the recipients of such largesse, 
amusingly, is the German state-owned 
Deutsche Bahn - thus is the famously 
efficient transport of central Europe 
funded in part by the plunder of the 
British treasury.) We cannot object to 
Corbyn’s view that this amounts to 


“larcenous levels of profiteering”. The 
sense that this is simply unacceptable 
is growing, and even Ed Miliband had 
to commit to at least allowing a state 
operator to compete for franchises. If 
ever there was an issue on which left 
Keynesians seemed like the last bastion 
of common sense, and neoliberals a 
bunch of out-of-touch zealots, this is 
surely it. 

The devil, of course, is in the details, 
which - as with many of Corbyn’s policy 
platforms - are currently rather lacking. 
Larceny it may be, but rail franchises 
are legally binding contracts', the 
sensible option would be to cancel them 
as aggressively and rapidly as possible, 
but the courts will take a different view. 
Will a Corbyn government be willing 
to face them down? He does not tell us; 
never mind tell us how. 

More ‘realistic’ proponents of rail 
renationalisation have previously 
suggested just letting the franchises 
lapse, and bringing the routes into 
public ownership as and when they do. 
This, however, is surely an invitation 
to even greater levels of sabotage than 
are currently committed by First Group 
and the like. 

Global dimension 

The problems multiply when we 
consider Corbyn’s wider economic 
project. His great gambit is to ... 
promise to get rid of the deficit, an 
objective Osborne has singularly 
failed to meet. A Corbyn government 
will go about the task differently: that 
strategic state again, borrowing to put 
money in people’s pockets (“people’s 
quantitative easing”); clamping down 
on £120 billion of tax revenues lost 
to evasion, avoidance or merely 
HMRC’s failure to pursue miscreants; 
and getting rid of £96 billion-worth of 
subsidies to big business. 

Private Eye has shot a few holes in the 
numbers here (August 21): principally, 
the £120 billion lost tax figure comes 
from Richard Murphy, who seems to 
make a living selling tax research to 
trade unions and worthy NGOs, but may 
be wildly overestimating the amount 
that can easily be reclaimed; and the 
£96 billion subsidies go primarily to 
productive industry, so a government 


committed to ‘rebalancing’ Britain 
away from financial services would 
find it difficult to cut. 

The latter point is telling: why 
should Britain be forced to prop up its 
productive industries with enormous 
subsidies? Answering this question 
brings us to the Achilles heel of 
‘Corbynomics’, and the AES before that 
- capitalism is an international system, 
with an international division of labour. 
British industry needs propping up for 
the same reason as French or American 
agriculture: it cannot compete ‘fairly’ 
with the cheap labour and favourable 
conditions of business available to 
global capital at the periphery. 

If we take as our starting point the 
British state, there are two ways to 
‘rebalance’ the economy. The first is 
to fight fair and square: drive down 
wage levels to a point comparable 
with China. The second is to do what 
is already being done: use Britain’s 
comparatively favourable position in 
the global pecking order to subsidise 
industry (by the by, throwing people 
elsewhere into penury). The picture is 
complicated further by the fact that - 
however big the tax gap is - the treasury 
is funded in large part by creaming off a 
little of the money made so plentifully 
in the City of London’s financial 
services operations. Britain is a special 
tax haven - we run most of the other 
ones too. 

There’s the rub. You can be 
committed to sustainable growth in 
Britain, skilling up the workforce and 
all the rest; or you can be a consistent 
anti-imperialist. You cannot be both. 

The obvious rebuke is that any 
progressive government should be 
committed to levelling up standards 
of living across the globe. Yet this 
merely exacerbates the basic flaw in 
the AES and its cousins - doing so 
requires united international action. 
It requires people in country X to 
act against their immediate sectional 
interest, for the benefit of the people of 
country Y, and ultimately humanity as 
a whole. It is class politics which opens 
the way to such action - not reheated 
Keynesianism. 

United international action is required 
most of all, however, to deal with the fall¬ 


out of even daring to reverse elements of 
the neoliberal offensive at all. We have, 
in very recent histoiy, the humiliation of 
Syriza in Greece; and, while Britain is 
not in a situation remotely comparable 
to Greece, and does not have a clutch 
of ‘institutions’ breathing threateningly 
down its neck, we can guarantee that 
a Corbyn government will induce 
immediate flight of capital on some scale, 
fervid speculation on foreign exchange 
and other international markets, and 
otherwise induce the wrath of capitalism 
as an international system. 

Like any good left Labourite, Corbyn 
is unwilling - indeed, unable - to confront 
this dimension of capitalism. It is even, 
somewhat, the ‘original sin’ of all 
Keynesian doctrines: a methodological 
nationalism, that treats the circuits of 
capital within the territory of a given 
state as mainly self-sufficient, with 
international trade and the like abstracted 
away from the picture. The great high 
point of this world view came in the 
post-war era, where - however - it was 
precisely forced on the whole of western 
Europe by the geopolitical imperatives 
of the United States: that is, it was 
implemented internationally - not to 
ensure good growth rates, but to keep the 
Soviet Union and its sympathisers at bay. 

It is, of course, possible to win 
reforms under capitalism; it is possible 
to buck the market quite radically. 
One cannot do so by being reasonable, 
however - it is necessary to put the 
capitalist class in fear of its property, or 
even its continued existence. Tony Blair, 
in what was either a last-ditch appeal to 
Labour members or a pre-emptive act 
of sabotage, accused Corbyn of living 
in an Alice in Wonderland-style parallel 
universe (speaking, of course, from that 
topsy-turvy 10th dimension where the 
Iraq war was not a disaster and peace 
in the Middle East is that bit closer due 
to the efforts of one T Blair). 

The kernel of truth remains, 
however tarnished and pathetic a figure 
Blair is today: you cannot buck the 
market like this • 

Notes 

1. http://business.time.com/2008/10/28/bob-lucas- 
on-the-comeback-of-keynesianism. 

2. The Observer August 23. 
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O nce Jeremy Corbyn is officially 
declared winner, a review of 
our constitution is surely on 
the cards. Understandably, clause four 
- agreed in 1918 and then rewritten 
under Tony Blair in 1995 - has been 
singled out. It carries totemic status 
for partisans both of the right and left. 

But should the left seek to raise 
the 1918 Lazarus? Or should we 
audaciously reach out for another 
future? Asked if he wanted to bring 
back the old clause four, comrade 
Corbyn said this: “I think we should 
talk about what the objectives of the 
party are, whether that’s restoring 
clause four as it was originally written 
or it’s a different one. But we shouldn’t 
shy away from public participation, 
public investment in industry and 
public control of the railways.” 1 

Very moderate. Nonetheless very 
welcome. 

Of course, there are those now 
outside our ranks who are determined 
to look back. Dave Nellist - former 
Labour MP for Coventry South East, 
national chair of the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition and a leading 
member of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales - reportedly 
insists that the old clause four must 
be “reinstated”. 

As an aside, comrade Nellist says, 
when Corbyn is elected, he is “going to 
have to create a new party in the same 
way Tony Blair did in the 90s.” 2 A 
good king/bad king contrivance forced 
upon SPEW because of its abject 
failure to recognise the underlying 
continuities amidst the retrogressive 
changes imposed during the 1990s. 
However, even the most blockheaded 
Victorian worshipper of royalty did 
not claim that, having succeeded his 
brother, the ‘good’ king Richard, the 
‘bad’ king John founded a brand-new 
English kingdom. 

SPEW seriously wants us to believe 
that Labour pre-1995 was a “political 
weapon for the workers’ movement” 
and that post-1995 it became a “British 
version of the Democrats in the USA”. 3 
Nonetheless in 2015 our supposedly 
capitalist party is preparing to 
announce Corbyn as leader. A strategic 
misjudgement on SPEW’s part, to put 
it mildly. And, let us never forget, even 
after Corbyn had actually made it onto 
the ballot, SPEW was arguing that, the 
“sooner Unite breaks from Labour ..., 
the better”. 4 The unkind will call this a 
premeditated wrecking attempt; kinder 
souls will put it down to blundering 
idiocy. 

Suffice to say, when it comes to 
clause four, SPEW is far from alone. 
As well as exiles, the mainstream 
Labour left also looks back to what is, 
in fact, an anti-working class tradition. 

Original 

True, the 1918 clause four (part 
four) committed us to “secure for the 
workers by hand or by brain the full 
fruits of their industry and the most 
equitable distribution thereof that 
may be possible upon the basis of the 
common ownership of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, 
and the best obtainable system of 
popular administration and control of 
each industry or service”. 

Mistakenly, this is often fondly 
remembered as a defining socialist 
moment. But when it was first 
drafted - amidst the slaughter of inter¬ 
imperialist war - the calculated aim of 
Sidney Webb, its Fabian author, was 
threefold. 

Firstly, clause four socialism must 
be implicitly anti-Marxist. Webb 
well knew the history of the workers’ 
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The post-leadership battle has already begun. James Marshall of Labour Party Marxists calls for the 
adoption of new principles and decisive measures 


Sidney Webb: author of the 1918 state-capitalist clause four 


movement in Germany. Karl Marx 
famously mocked various passages in 
the Gotha programme (1875), not least 
those which declared that every worker 
should receive a “fair distribution 
of their proceeds of labour” and 
that “the proceeds of labour belong 
undiminished with equal right to all 
members of society”. 5 Contradictory 
and vacuous, concluded Marx. What 
is fair? What about replacement 


means of production? What about 
the expansion of production? What 
about those unable to work? More 
than that, Marx put these and other 
such woolly formulations down to an 
unneeded concession to the followers 
of Ferdinand Lassalle. His Workers’ 
programme (1862) called for “an equal 
right to the undiminished proceeds of 
labour”. Obviously Webb wanted to 
give clause four a distinct Lassallean 


coloration not out of admiration for 
Lassalle, but because he wanted 
to distance the Labour Party from 
Marxism. 

Secondly, by adopting clause four 
socialism, the Labour Party could both 
distinguish itself from the exhausted, 
divided and rapidly declining Liberal 
Party and please the trade union 
bureaucracy. Since the 1890s the TUC 
had been drawing up various wish lists 


of what ought to be nationalised; eg, 
rails, mines, electricity, liquor and land. 
Clause four socialism also usefully 
went along with the grain of Britain’s 
wartime experience. There was 
steadily expanding state intervention 
in the economy. Nationalisation 
was, as a result, widely identified 
with efficiency, modernisation and 
beating the foreign enemy. It therefore 
appealed to technocratically minded 
elements amongst the middle classes. 

Thirdly, clause four socialism could 
be used to divert the considerable 
rank-and-file sympathy that existed 
for the Russian Revolution into safe, 
peaceful and exclusively constitutional 
channels. That did not stop prime 
minister David Lloyd George from 
declaring, in his closing speech of the 
1918 general election campaign, that 
the “Labour Party is being run by the 
extreme pacifist Bolshevik group”. 6 

Almost needless to say, clause 
four was mainly for show. A red 
ribbon around what was the standing 
programme of social liberalism. Yet, 
even if it had been put into effect, clause 
four socialism would remain statist, 
elitist and antithetical to working class 
self-liberation. Capitalism without 
capitalists does not count amongst 
our goals. Railways, mines, land, 
electricity, etc, passes into the hands 
of the British empire state. 7 Capitalist 
owners are bought out. Eased into a 
comfortable retirement. But, as they 
vacate the field of production, a new 
class of state-appointed managers 
enters the fray. In terms of the division 
of labour, they substitute for the 
capitalists. The mass of the population, 
meanwhile, remain exploited wage- 
slaves. They would be subject to the 
same hierarchal chain of command, the 
same lack of control, the same mind- 
numbing routine. 

Marxism, by contrast, is based on 
an altogether different perspective. If 
it is to win its freedom, the working 
class must overthrow the existing 
state. But - and this is crucial - in so 
doing the proletariat “abolishes itself 
as a proletariat, abolishes all class 
distinctions and antagonisms, abolishes 
also the state as state”. 8 Capitalist 
relations of production and the whole 
bureaucratic state apparatus are swept 
away. Every sphere of social life sees 
control exercised from below. All 
positions of command are elected or 
chosen by lot and are regularly rotated. 
Hierarchy is flattened. Alienation is 
overcome. What is produced and 
how it is produced radically alters 
too. Need, not exchange, is the 
ruling principle. And alone such an 
association of producers creates the 
benign conditions which allow for the 
full development of each and every 
individual. 

Admittedly, the old clause four 
resulted from a far-reaching cultural 
shift - the Russian Revolution has 
already been mentioned. But there 
is also the 1867 Reform Act and 
the extension of the franchise, the 
considerable popularity of socialist 
propaganda, the growth of trade 
unions, the formation of the Labour 
Party and the horrors of World War 
I. Because of all this, and more, 
capitalism was widely considered 
abhorrent, outmoded and doomed. 
As a concomitant, socialism became 
the common sense of the organised 
working class. 9 

Of course, what the Fabians meant 
by socialism was a self-proclaimed 
extension of social liberalism. The 
Fabians would gradually expand social 
welfare provision and harness the 
commanding heights of the economy 
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with a view to promoting the national 
interest. 

In other words, the Fabians 
consciously sought to ameliorate the 
mounting contradictions between 
labour and capital and thus put 
off socialism. As Fredrick Engels 
damningly noted, “fear of revolution 
is their guiding principle”. 10 And, 
needless to say, the years 1918-20 
witnessed army mutinies, colonial 
uprisings, a massive strike wave and 
brutal Black and Tan oppression meted 
out in Ireland. 

Interestingly, before 1918 attempts 
to commit the party to socialism 
met with mixed success. The 1900 
founding conference rejected the 
“class war” ultimatum tabled by 
the Social Democratic Federation. 11 
Despite that, conference voted to 
support the “socialisation of the 
means of production, distribution and 
exchange”. The next year a socialistic 
motion moved by Bruce Glasier was 
defeated. In 1903 another socialistic 
motion fell; this time without debate. 
Two years latter conference passed a 
motion with the exact same wording. 
In 1907 the previous endorsement 
of socialism was overturned at the 
prompting of ... Bruce Glasier. 
Despite that, the same conference 
agreed to set the goal of “socialising 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange”. 12 

The explanation for the seesawing 
doubtless lies with electoral 
expediency. While most in the party 
leadership considered themselves 
socialists of a kind, they were mortally 
afraid of losing out in the polls. What 
appeared acceptable to likely voters set 
their limits. So, instead of fearlessly 
presenting a bold socialist vision 
and building support on that basis, 
Sidney Webb, Arthur Henderson, 
Ramsay MacDonald and co chased the 
capricious vagaries of popularity. With 
the radicalisation of 1918-20 socialist 
declarations were considered a sure 
way of adding to Labour’s ranks in 
parliament. 13 Forming a government 
being both a means and an end. 

Nevertheless, the Blairisation 
of clause four in 1995 was hugely 
symbolic, the ground being laid by the 
Eurocommunists and their Marxism 
Today journal. Socialism was declared 
dead and buried, the working class a 
shrinking minority. Only if Labour 
accepted capitalism and reached out 
to the middle classes would it have 
a future. Neil Kinnock, John Smith 
and finally Tony Blair dragged the 
party ever further to the right. Out 
went the commitment to unilateral 
disarmament, out went the commitment 
to comprehensive education, out went 
the commitment to full employment, 
out went the commitment to repeal 
the Tories’ anti-trade union laws, out 
went the commitment to “the common 
ownership of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange”. 

By sacrificing the old clause four 
in the full glare of publicity Blair 
and his New Labour clique sought 
to appease the establishment, the 
City, the Murdoch empire, the global 
plutocracy. Capitalism would be 
absolutely safe in their hands. A New 
Labour government could be relied 
upon not even to pay lip service to 
a British version of state capitalism. 
Leftwingers such as Tony Benn, 
Dennis Skinner, Diane Abbott and 
Ken Livingstone protested, trade union 
leaders grumbled, but the April 1995 
special conference voted by 65% in 
favour of Blair’s new clause four. 

Needless to say, his version is 
stuffed full of managerial guff and 
classless nonsense. Just what one 
would expect from the architect of 
New Labour. After all, one of Blair’s 
big ideas was to replace ‘socialism’ 
with ‘social-ism’. Another was 
communitarianism. But, of course, 
the media glowed with admiration. 
Crucially, Rupert Murdoch agreed 
to unleash his attack dogs: within 


a few months John Major was 
almost universally derided as a total 
incompetent, heading a sleaze-mired 
government. 

Riding high in the opinion polls, 
Blair inaugurated a series of internal 
‘reforms’. Conference was gutted. No 
longer could it debate issues, vote on 
policy or embarrass the leadership in 
front of the media. Instead the whole 
thing became a rubber-stamping 
exercise. Then there were the tightly 
controlled policy forums, the focus 
groups and the staffing of the party 
machine with eager young careerists 
(most on temporary contracts). Blair 
thereby asserted himself over the 
national executive committee ... 
considerably reducing its effectiveness 
in the process. 

Class lines 

Demands for a return of the old clause 
four are perfectly understandable. 


But why go back to a Fabian past? 
Instead we surely need to persuade 
members and affiliates to take up the 
cause of “replacing the rule of capital 
with the rule of the working class”. 
Our socialism would (a) introduce a 
democratically planned economy, (b) 
end the ecologically ruinous cycle of 
production for the sake of production 
and (c) move towards a stateless, 
classless, moneyless society that 
embodies the principle, “From each 
according to their abilities, to each 
according to their needs” (Labour 
Party Marxists alternative clause 
four). 

Towards that end our party must 
be reorganised from top to bottom. A 
special conference - say in the spring 
of 2016 - should be called by the 
NEC with a view to overhauling the 
constitution and rules and undertaking 
an across-the-board political 
reorientation. 


As is well known, Labour members 
loathe the undemocratic rules and 
structures put in place by Blair. The 
joint policy committee, the national 
policy forums, the whole sorry 
rigmarole should be junked. The NEC 
must be unambiguously responsible 
for drafting manifestos. And, of course, 
the NEC needs to be fully accountable 
to a sovereign conference. 

The chances are that in the 
immediate aftermath of Corbyn’s 
victory there will be another huge 
upsurge in membership. At the very 
least 100,000 more can be expected to 
join. But in order to reach out to the 
millions who are angry, the millions 
disgusted by corrupt career politicians, 
the millions who believe that somehow 
a better world is possible, the Labour 
Party ought to establish its own mass 
media. Nowadays that must include 
internet-based TV and radio stations. 
Relying on the favours of the bourgeois 


press and media worked splendidly for 
Tony Blair. But we will get nothing 
but lies, distortion and implacable 
opposition. The dull-as-ditchwater 
publications of the trade union 
bureaucracy and the confessional 
sects are a model of what to avoid. 
They turn people off. But a media 
which strives to tell the truth, which 
encourages debate, which deals with 
difficult questions, is another matter. 
We can surely do better than the BBC, 
A1 Jazeera and Sky. 

Branding people as ‘infiltrators’ 
because, mainly out of frustration, they 
supported the Greens, Tusc or Left 
Unity in the last general election, does 
nothing to advance the socialist cause. 
Such a snarling response is worryingly 
reminiscent of the cold war bans and 
proscriptions. New recruits ought to be 
welcomed, not cold-shouldered. 

We are proud of being a federal 
party. Therefore securing new affiliates 
ought to be at the top of our agenda. 
Indeed we should actively seek to 
bring every leftwing group or party 
under our banner. Labour needs to 
become the common home of every 
socialist organisation, cooperative and 
trade union - the agreed goal of our 
founders. 14 In that same spirit, unions 
which have either disaffiliated or been 
expelled must be brought back into 
the fold. 

At the last Fire Brigades Union 
national conference, general secretary 
Matt Wrack asked those proposing 
reaffiliation “what their strategy” of 
changing Labour was, “because he 
had never heard it”. 15 Well, Matt, for 
the moment that strategy goes under 
the name, ‘Operation Corbyn’. Of 
course, today both the Rail, Maritime 
and Transport union and the FBU are 
backing him ... from outside Labour. 
Moreover, there are unions which have 
never had an organised relationship 
with us. Regrettably, Mark Serwotka, 
Public and Commercial Services 
union general secretary, was one of 
those turned away. But, instead of 
impotently complaining about it on 
Twitter, he should turn the tables on 
the Blairites by bringing in his entire 
membership. Mark, fight to get PCS 
to affiliate. 

For our part, we should commit 
the Labour Party to reviving the trade 
union movement. The drop from 12 
million members in the late 1970s 
to some seven million today can be 
reversed. Labour members should take 
the lead in recruiting masses of new 
trade unionists and restoring union 
strength in workplaces and society at 
large. In line with this, strikes must 
be unashamedly supported. There 
ought to be a binding commitment on 
councillors, MPs and MEPs to back 
workers in their struggle to protect 
jobs, pensions and conditions. Those 
who refuse ought to be subject to 
deselection. 

The opt-in proposals contained in 
Sajid Javid’s Trade Union Bill are part 
of a crude attempt to starve us of funds. 
But adversity can be transformed into 
opportunity. Necessity will oblige us 
to campaign for hearts and minds if the 
bill passes into law. Nevertheless, the 
principle we fight for is perfectly clear. 
All trade unionists should be obliged 
to pay the political levy. Worryingly, 
we have met opposition to this within 
the Labour Representation Committee 
and the Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy. But the obligation to 
pay the political levy was agreed 
practice from 1900 till 1909 and, more 
importantly, flows directly from the 
basic requirements of working class 
collectivism. 16 

Because of history, because of 
numerical weight, because of financial 
contributions, transforming the Labour 
Party is inseparably linked with the fight 
to democratise the trade unions. All 
office-holders in the trade unions ought 
to be subject to regular election and 
be recallable. No regional organiser, 
no president, no general secretary 
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Original agreed 
in 1918 and 
subsequently 
amended in 1959 

Objects 

1. To organise and maintain in 
parliament and in the country a 
political Labour Party. 

2. To cooperate with the general 
council of the Trades Union 
Congress, or other kindred 
organisations, in joint political or 
other action in harmony with the 
party constitution and standing 
orders. 

3. To give effect as far as possible 
to the principles from time to time 
approved by the party conference. 

4. To secure for the workers by 
hand or by brain the full fruits 
of their industry and the most 
equitable distribution thereof that 
may be possible upon the basis 
of the common ownership of the 
means of production, distribution 
and exchange, and the best 
obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each 
industry or service. 

5. Generally to promote the 
political, social and economic 
emancipation of the people, and 
more particularly of those who 
depend directly upon their own 
exertions by hand or by brain for 
the means of life. 

6. To cooperate with the labour 
and socialist organisations in the 
commonwealth overseas with a 
view to promoting the purposes 
of the party, and to take common 
action for the promotion of a 
higher standard of social and 
economic life for the working 
population of the respective 
countries. 

7. To cooperate with the labour 
and socialist organisations in 
other countries and to support the 
United Nations and its various 
agencies and other international 
organisations for the promotion 
of peace, the adjustment and 
settlement of international 
disputes by conciliation or judicial 
arbitration, the establishment and 
defence of human rights, and the 
improvement of the social and 
economic standards and conditions 
of work of the people of the 
world. 21 


Blairite version 
agreed in 1995 

Aims and values 

1. The Labour Party is a democratic 
socialist party. It believes that, by the 
strength of our common endeavour, 
we achieve more than we achieve 
alone so as to create for each of us 
the means to realise our true potential 
and for all of us a community in 
which power, wealth and opportunity 
are in the hands of the many, not 

the few, where the rights we enjoy 
reflect the duties we owe, and where 
we live together, freely, in a spirit of 
solidarity, tolerance and respect. 

2. To these ends we work for: 

• a dynamic economy, serving 
the public interest, in which the 
enterprise of the market and the 
rigour of competition are joined 
with the forces of partnership 
and cooperation to produce the 
wealth the nation needs and the 
opportunity for all to work and 
prosper, with a thriving public sector 
and high quality services, where 
those undertakings essential to the 
common good are either owned by 
the public or accountable to them; 

• ajust society, which judges its 
strength by the condition of the weak 
as much as the strong, provides 
security against fear, and justice 

at work; which nurtures families, 
promotes equality of opportunity and 
delivers people from the tyranny of 
poverty, prejudice and the abuse of 
power; 

• an open democracy, in which 
government is held to account by 
the people; decisions are taken as far 
as practicable by the communities 
they affect; and where fundamental 
human rights are guaranteed; 

• a healthy environment, which we 
protect, enhance and hold in trust for 
future generations. 

3. Labour is committed to the 
defence and security of the British 
people, and to cooperating in 
European institutions, the United 
Nations, the Commonwealth 
and other international bodies to 
secure peace, freedom, democracy, 
economic security and environmental 
protection for all. 

4. Labour will work in pursuit 
of these aims with trade unions, 
cooperative societies and other 
affiliated organisations, and also with 
voluntary organisations, consumer 
groups and other representative 
bodies. 

5. On the basis of these principles, 
Labour seeks the trust of the people 
to govern. 22 


Alternative 
proposed by 
Labour Party 
Marxists 

Objectives 

1. Labour is the federal party of the 
working class. We strive to bring 
all trade unions, cooperatives, 
socialist societies and leftwing 
groups and parties under our 
banner. We believe that unity 
brings strength. 

2. Labour is committed to 
replacing the rule of capital 
with the rule of the working 
class. Socialism introduces a 
democratically planned economy, 
ends the ecologically ruinous 
cycle of production for the sake 
of production and moves towards 
a stateless, classless, moneyless 
society that embodies the 
principle, “From each according 
to their abilities, to each according 
to their needs”. Alone such benign 
conditions create the possibility 
for every individual to fully realise 
their innate potentialities. 

3. Towards that end Labour 
commits itself to achieving a 
democratic republic. The standing 
army, the monarchy, the House of 
Lords and the state sponsorship 
of the Church of England 

must go. We support a single¬ 
chamber parliament, proportional 
representation and annual 
elections. 

4. Labour seeks to win the active 
backing of the majority of people 
and form a government on this 
basis. 

5. We shall work with others, in 
particular in the European Union, 
in pursuit of the aim of replacing 
capitalism with working class rule 
and socialism. 
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should receive a salary higher than 
the average wage of their membership. 
Frankly, Len McCluskey’s £140,000 
pay and pension package is totally 
unacceptable. Rules which serve to 
blunt, restrict or outlaw criticism of 
the trade union bureaucracy must be 
rescinded. Put another way, no more 
‘monkey trials’. 17 

Then there is the trade union 
vote at conference. It should not 
be cast by general secretaries, but 
proportionately, in accordance with 
the agreed political make-up of each 
delegation. We have no wish to go 
back to the days when conference was 
dominated by four or five men in suits. 

Obviously the Parliamentary Labour 
Party has to be brought into line. No- 
one knows exactly what will happen 
after September 12. But we should 
expect a campaign of manoeuvring, 
resistance, non-cooperation and if that 
fails outright war. In fact the first shots 
have already been fired. Blair’s ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’ opinion piece in The 
Observer had nothing to do with a final 
plea in the leadership campaign. 18 We 
all know what the result is going to be. 
No, its purpose is perfectly clear. Rally 
the Blairites and their corporate, state 
and international allies. 

Given present circumstances, it is 
unlikely that the hard right will go for a 
breakaway. Another Social Democratic 
Party is an outside possibility. But 
at the last general election the Lib 
Dems were hammered. The centre 
ground has virtually disappeared 
as a parliamentary force. Hence the 
Blairites have nowhere to go except 
the government benches. But, being 
dedicated careerists, they know their 
constituents would turf them out at the 
first opportunity if they switched to the 
Tories. Instead of the glories of high 
office it would be the musty corridors 
of the Lords. So expect them to wage 
a prolonged, sophisticated and utterly 
ruthless fightback. 

We must respond by constitutionally 
reversing the domination of the party 
by the PLP. Tory collaborators, 
saboteurs, the plain corrupt, must 
be hauled up before the NEC and 
threatened with expulsion. If they 
refuse to abide by party discipline the 
whip must be withdrawn. We should 
democratically select and promote 
trustworthy replacement candidates. 
If that results in a smaller PLP in the 
short term that is a price well worth 
paying. 

Another potent weapon against the 
hard right is the demand that all our 
elected representatives should take 
only the average wage of a skilled 
worker. Here is a principle upheld by 
the Paris Commune and the Bolshevik 
revolution. When it comes to existing 
salaries, the balance should be given 
to the party. On current figures, that 
means around £40,000 from each MP 
(at present they are only obliged to pay 
the £82 parliamentarians’ subscription 
rate). That would put a break on 
careerism and give a substantial fillip 
to our finances. It ought to be a basic 
principle that our representatives live 
like workers, not pampered members 
of the upper middle class. 

Reclaiming 

Real Marxists, not fake Marxists, 
have never talked of reclaiming 
Labour. It has never been ours in the 
sense of being a “political weapon 
for the workers’ movement”. No, 
despite the electoral and trade union 
base, our party has been dominated 
throughout its entire history by 
professional politicians and trade 
union bureaucrats. A distinct social 
stratum which in the last analysis 
serves not the interests of the working 
class, but the nation, ie, British 
capitalism. 

Supporting the newly formed 
Communist Party of Great Britain 
applying for affiliation, Lenin said 
this about the Labour Party: 

[W]hether or not a party is really 


a political party of the workers 
does not depend solely upon a 
membership of workers, but also 
upon the men that lead it, and 
the content of its actions and its 
political tactics. Only this latter 
determines whether we really have 
before us a political party of the 
proletariat. 

Regarded from this, the only 
correct, point of view, the Labour 
Party is a thoroughly bourgeois 
party, because, although made 
up of workers, it is led by 
reactionaries, and the worst 
kind of reactionaries at that, 
who act quite in the spirit of the 
bourgeoisie. It is an organisation 
of the bourgeoisie, which exists 
to systematically dupe the workers 
with the aid of the British Noskes 
and Scheidemanns. 19 

Despite all the subsequent changes, 
this assessment retains its essential 
truth. Labour is still a “bourgeois 
workers’ party”. However, once 
Corbyn is formally announced as 
leader on September 12, things will 
become rather more complex. Labour 
will become a chimera. Instead of a 
twofold contradiction we will have a 
threefold contradiction. The left will 
dominate both the top and bottom of 
the party. 

Corbyn is not the equivalent of 
George Lansbury or Michael Foot. 
It would be an elementary mistake 
to assume he was. They were 
promoted by the labour and trade 
union bureaucracy after a severe 
crisis: namely Ramsay MacDonald’s 
treachery and James Callaghan’s 
winter of discontent. Corbyn’s 
leadership is, in the first instance, 
the result of an historic accident. 
The ‘morons’ from the Burnham 
camp lent him their vote. After that, 
however, Corbyn owes everything to 
the mass membership. Those already 
in and those coming in. 

That gives us the possibility of 
attacking the rightwing domination 
of the middle - the councillors, the 
apparatus, the PLP - from below and 
above. No wonder the more astute 
minds of the bourgeois commentariat 
can be found expressing genuine 
concern about what will happen to 
their neoliberal consensus. 

Of course, there is the danger that 
Corbyn will be drawn into a series of 


T his is my sign-off column for this 
year’s Summer Offensive, our 
annual fundraising drive, and I’m 
happy to inform comrades that we 
have gone some way beyond our 
minimum target of £30,000 to be 
raised in nine weeks. 

Speaking at the August 22 
celebration meal to mark the 
achievements of this SO - held, as is 
traditional, on the penultimate day 
of our annual Communist University 
school - Jack Conrad was able to 
announce that at that stage we had 
stormed to a total of £30,090. When 
the dribs and drabs had subsequently 
been factored in and CU participants 
were dangled by their heels and 
shaken for their loose change, we 
had arrived at £30,452 - nothing too 
dramatic in terms of our target, but 
a generally good, solid performance 
from the organisation. 

Two weak features are worthwhile 
flagging up, however. 

First, we observe that a relatively 
high number of younger comrades 
in particular did not make their 
targets this year. The stalwarts and 
high achievers tended to be older, 
more established members. Second, 
the campaign again suffered from a 


rotten compromises. After all, many 
advisors will argue that he cannot 
form a shadow cabinet that mainly 
draws on the Campaign Group and 
still keep the PLP right wing on board. 

We say, do not try to stop the right 
if it wants to make a suicide jump. 
Corbyn should appoint a small, 
politically tight shadow cabinet. The 
right should be kept out. Certainly 
the generous offer by Labour’s “most 
senior MPs” to make Corbyn into 
their prisoner ought to be rejected 
outright. The idea of the “most senior 
MPs” is to declare an 18-month truce; 
that is, if Corbyn agrees that the PLP 
should elect the shadow cabinet. They 
then want everything put through 
the shadow cabinet, so as to prevent 
Corbyn from pursuing “loony left 
policies”. 20 Shadow cabinet collective 
responsibility would gag him. 

While we Marxists want to see 
the Bonapartist position of leader 
abolished, it is crystal-clear that 
today’s situation is extraordinary 
and therefore requires extraordinary 
measures. 

Corbyn should be urged in the 
strongest terms to temporarily 
maintain the leader’s power to 
appoint the shadow cabinet. A civil 
war is about to erupt and the left 
needs every weapon it can get its 
hands on. So Corbyn should appoint 
a shadow cabinet and - once again as 
a temporary measure - maybe seek a 
mandate for his choice from the NEC 
or the annual conference. 

Corbyn is still talking in a way one 
would expect from a left reformist, 
His team have been sending emollient 
messages about party unity and taking 
on the Tory government together. But 
have no doubt: the right will resort to 
unconstitutional methods in an attempt 
to undermine, discredit, isolate and 
then finally oust Corbyn. In this it will 
be aided and abetted not only by the 
City, the military-industrial complex 
and the capitalist press and media. 
Special branch, MI5 and their American 
cousins will provide information, 
advisors and coordination. If he is going 
to succeed, Corbyn will have to resort 
to revolutionary methods • 
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routinism and the lack of any real 
innovative dynamism that has been 
an unfortunate feature for a number 
of years now. This is all the more 
regrettable, given that it coincided 
with the surge of enthusiasm around 
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In a small break with tradition, 
three comrades were collectively 
awarded prizes for outstanding 
amounts raised - between them, they 
had put together a shade over £8,000 
and set an inspiring example for the 
organisation as a whole. 

So, comrades, the 30th Summer 
Offensive is done and dusted and the 
CPGB and Weekly Worker are back 
in the black for the medium term. 
But remember, we rely on regular 
donations to keep our heads afloat 
for the rest of the year - as Robbie 
Rix will constantly remind you from 
now on in his regular fighting fund 
column. 

The Provisional Central 
Committee congratulates our 
prizewinners, together with all CPGB 
comrades who set themselves targets 
and collectively raised thousands of 
pounds, plus all those supporters 
and sympathisers, who contributed 
at many different levels to this year’s 
Summer Offensive • 

Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional 
sects. Members who disagree 
with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves 
in public. Either that or face 
expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a 
global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Question, 

question, 

question 


Eight days of debate and learning 

Comrades attending the CPGB’s Communist University for the first time reflect on their experience 



Without theory practice is blind 


Hopeful for 
the future 

Y ou know that feeling when 
you’re joining a new class, 
club or school, and in some 
icebreaker game you have to stand 
up and say something about yourself? 
Whatever you say is going to form 
the first impression that all your 
peers have of you and, ultimately, 
form the beginnings of your identity 
in this new part of your life. You’re 
nervous, you’re apprehensive, you’re 
excited, but there’s also a vague sense 
of coming of age. A sense of, quite 
simply, ‘This is it. I’m finally doing it’. 

That was how I felt walking into 
Communist University, the first large 
event hosted by the CPGB that I’d 
attended. I’d come across their comrades 
as a member of Left Unity’s Communist 
Platform for the last six months and had 
sympathised with the CPGB for much 
longer. It sounds dramatic, I know, but 
this was my first real foray into leftwing 
political organisation. And when you’re 
14 years old, passionately communist 
and the only experience you’ve had 
of leftist discussion is with Che 
Guevara fetishists on Reddit, your first 
communist event is a pretty big deal. 
Granted, my expectations weren’t too 
high, thanks to the many debates with 
internet communists which made me 
want to fetch the ice pick, but I really 
did enjoy Communist University and 
the conversation that took place there. 

One thing that I particularly liked 
about this event was the format: it wasn’t 
based around one person standing at the 
front talking the whole time, but around 
discussion and debate. Of course, there 
was a talk to start with, but a lot of time 
was devoted to collectively examining 
the points raised during the talk and 
responding to each other’s comments 
and criticisms. As well as simply making 
the event more exciting (talking is 
always fun), it emphasised something 
which I think is often forgotten in 
politics: dialogue. It seems to me from 
reading the various papers and activities 
of socialist groups that a chronic problem 
with the left is that, despite how much 
certain groups claim to support ‘freedom 
of discussion, unity of action’, there is 
generally a severe lack of engagement 
with opposing views, with people 
preferring to call names and emphasise 
that their tendency of post-Marxist neo- 
Luxemburgist Trotskyism with Maoist 
influences (or whatever they’re calling 
themselves now) is correct yet again. As 
we all know, this is not the way to build 
a revolutionary mass movement. At 
Communist University, the entire focus 
seemed to be on engaging with each 
other’s views, which was a refreshing 
change. 

We discussed contentious issues, 
from the future of the Middle East to 
the nature of knowledge, to what the 
Labour Party should do next, and, 
although everyone had very strong 
opinions, we managed to have fulfilling 
discussions without the obfuscations of 
sectarianism and any sort of strict ‘party 
line’. This culture of conversation was 
much appreciated and made me hopeful 
about what our organisation could do in 
the future without the communication 
errors that so many other socialist 
organisations today are burdened with. 


However, there is one thing 
that I found problematic - and it’s 
thanks to the open atmosphere and 
encouragement of debate and criticism, 
which were such positive features, that 
I could pinpoint this issue and raise it 
here. The general outlook of everyone 
who attended - many of whom were 
CPGB members and supporters - was 
a very optimistic one. There was talk 
of Islamic State being anti-imperialist, 
Iranian workers being radicalised, 
Corbyn providing an opportunity to 
“reclaim” the Labour Party ... it’s as 
though the disappointments caused by 
the supposedly democratic socialist 
Ba’ath party, old Labour and, more 
recently, Syriza never happened. 

I’m not suggesting that we should all 
just be negative about every movement, 
but a lot of the left seem so desperate 
that they get overexcited whenever 
it appears that there is ostensibly a 
mass movement which is ostensibly 
fighting against the imperialist powers 
(the Spartacist League’s position that 
the proletariat has to give IS “military 
support” and the Socialist Workers 
Party’s pro-Scottish National Party 
stance last year come immediately 
to mind) and forget that supporting, 
infiltrating or forming alliances with 
these reformist or in some cases 
downright reactionary movements has 
never worked. We should be looking 
beyond the progressive rhetoric of 
movements like the Corbyn campaign 
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and thinking before we blindly give 
them our support merely for being an 
apparent lesser evil. My impression was 
that this wasn’t being done enough. 

Overall, though, my first impressions 
of the CPGB were very positive. I think 
if we avoid jumping to conclusions 
about complex matters like the situation 
in the Middle East or Labour Party, and 
continue to be undogmatic and have 
vigorous debates, we could make some 
real progress. I learnt a lot and look 
forward to working with the CPGB 
more to fight capitalism and build a 
revolution. 

Commissaress 

Insights 

I had an amazing time. There were 
different points of view on all sorts of 
different topics - all of them adding a 
new perspective to try and understand 
what is going on in today’s world. 

The approach is really excellent: first 
there is the opening talk, but there is 
ample time for discussion as well on 
the topic being covered. For me the 
debates were full of insights and even 
the historical subjects were very much 
linked to current issues and events that 
are happening around us. So I am really 
happy to have been at CU. 

There was, of course, a difference in 
quality between the various talks, but 
I suppose this is closely linked to the 
interests of the person listening. I am 
still trying to evaluate some of what 


was said, but many of the discussions 
I found very interesting and very 
engaging. 

The organisation and structure 
of the debates was efficient. But one 
thing - it can be a bit tiring and I would 
recommend an earlier start and finish to 
each day. Starting at 10am and closing 
at 7pm is a bit late, I think. Also if 
there was coffee and tea available 
throughout the day, that would make 
things easier. Sometimes if you are 
sitting concentrating for a long period 
of time you can get a bit tired, and a 
cup of coffee would make a difference! 

Other than that, things were really 
good. 

Said Abuhamdah 

Learning curve 

T he range of debate was really 
excellent - the right to bear arms, 
the colonisation of Palestine ... as 
someone who’s coming in fairly new 
to the theory of Marxism, it’s been a 
real interesting learning curve. Also, 
if you’re coming from outside this 
community, when you see it advertised, 
unless you see the timetable you might 
think it’s the same old stuff. But it’s so 
broad, it’s so varied. 

And the level of debate is so good. 
Yes, people have got their own specialist 
area of knowledge, but everyone is so 
approachable and it’s very friendly, and 
I just wish I’d found it years ago! 
There are lots of differences 


expressed, but the exchanges are 
comradely in the true sense of the word. 
As someone who has been a member of 
Left Unity, I find that quite refreshing. 
While I’m sure that not all LU branches 
are the same, in my experience if you 
say something that someone disagrees 
with, you can get one dominant alpha 
male and that just spoils it. But at 
CU it’s the antithesis of that. If more 
people knew about the range and style 
of debate here, there could potentially 
be an awful lot of people on board. 

And the organisation has been 
pretty good. I booked up at the last 
minute, but when I arrived the key to 
my accommodation was ready and 
someone was there to show you where 
to go and make you feel welcome. The 
only criticism I have is that it would be 
quite helpful for someone coming in 
from the outside if there was a session 
where you were actually introduced to 
each other, so you get an idea of who 
everybody is. 

It’s great the way that the kitchen rota 
was organised, with all the participants 
taking part. That’s how it should be. I 
didn’t know about it before, but when 
I was asked I was pleased to join in. It 
helped build that comradeship without 
it being forced on you. 

Ruth Phelps 

No fanatics 

T he debates have been very 
interesting. I almost didn’t dare 
to contribute myself, because 
other comrades seemed to be making 
lots of notes and it sometimes felt 
like they could go on speaking for 
hours. They all seem to have so much 
more knowledge and I sometimes felt 
overshadowed by it all. 

I had been disengaged from the 
left in the Netherlands for a while 
and I know that people who look 
at the left from the outside - via the 
internet, for example - often get the 
impression that they are some kind of 
fanatics. But if you go to Communist 
University you find that there are real 
active people. But they are also bright, 
intelligent comrades whose analysis is 
often striking - you get a completely 
different view of the left. 

I was outside when a young girl was 
dropped off here by her mum. She was 
a bit nervous, but I showed her where 
to go and soon she was contributing to 
the debate! I was 16 or 17 when I got 
involved with the left and I know you 
need time to develop. 

And I quite liked helping in 
the kitchen. There was a kind of 
competition to make the food better 
every day! • 

Bart von Holsteijn 
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